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139TH  BIRTHDAY  MARKED  AT  TOMB 


Americans  Pay  Tribute  to  Lincoln 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12.  (U 
P) — a  wreath  of  snow  graced 
Abraham  Lincoln's  tomb  today  as 
people  in  high  places  and  those  in 
low  paid  tribute  to  the  great  Amer- 
ican on  his  139th  birthday. 

As  a  symbol  of  his  generous 
heart,  a  train — dedicated  to  the  liv- 
ing—left his  hometown  carrying 
food  to  the  starving  of  Europe.  It 
was  the  Illinois  section  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Friendship  Train 
which  started  today  at  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

•  At  the  tomb,  a  throng  braved  be- 
low freezing  temperatures  to  at- 
tend ceremonies  honoring  the  Civil 
War  President. 

Some  of  them  were  part  of  pil- 
grimages by  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, civic  and  fraternal  groups. 
Others  stood  in  a  two-inch  blanket 
of  snow  to  pay  their  own  simple 
respects. 

Wreaths  were  laid  on  the  tomb 
by  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green,  111.,  Har- 
old E.  Morris,  state  commander  of 
the  Indiana  American  Legion,  and 
representatives  of  the  Illinois  and 
•uoiSot  U130IJ8UIV  rBUorreN 

Col.  Roy  L.  Dalfreres,  executive 
officer  of  the  Illinois  military  dis- 
trict, laid  a  wreath  for  President 
Truman. 

Legion  Chief  Speaks 

Ceremonies  at  the  tomb  were 
broadcast  on  a  nationwide  hookup 
from  11:45  a.m.  to  noon.  Principal 
speaker  was  James  F.  O'Neil,  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American 
Legion. 

O'Neil  called  for  the  end  of  vol- 
untary enlistment  in  the  armed 
forces  and  immediate  enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  universal  military 
training  program. 

O'Neil  said  that  the  American 
Legion  feels  that  'American 
strength  for  its  world  leadership 
to  enduring  peace  can  best  be 
realized  through  a  system  of  uni- 
versal military  training." 


LINCOLN     WEARS     SNOW    MANTLE     ON     BIRTHDAY— Jimmy 

Portee,  nine-year-old  schoolboy,  sits  on  Abe's  knee  and  looks  with 
respect  on  the  Great  Emancipator  in  front  of  the  Courthouse  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  statue  is  by  Gutzon  Borglum.  The  wreath  was 
placed  at  the  statue  by  patriotic  societies.  (AP  Wirephoto  to  The 
News-Sentinel.) 


The  Legion  commander  quoted 
from  a  passage  written  by  Lincoln 
denouncing  voluntary  enlistments 
in  the  Civil  War  as  "having  con- 
sumed the  young,  the  generous,  the 
patriotic,  the  intelligent  and  the 
brave,  and  it  has  wasted  the  best 
moral,  social  and  political  ele- 
ments in  this  Republic  and  left 
the  cowards,  the  shirkers  and  the 
money  makers  to  stay  home  and 
procreate  their  kind." 

Trains    Gather    Cars 

Meanwhile  Midwesterners  sent 
grains,  milk  and  other  foods  for 
hungry  Europeans  by  the  carload 
to  railroad  stations  today  in  the 
name   of  Lincoln. 

Part  of  the  food  started  by  ox 
cart  from  the  store  in  New  Salem 
State  Park  in  Illinois  near  where 
Young  Abe  once  clerked. 

An  Abraham  Lincoln  Friendship 
Train  was  made  up  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  to  pick  up  carloads  of  food 
across  Iowa  and  Northern  Illinois. 

Other  sections  will  roll  out  to- 
night from  Council  Bluffs.  la.,  and 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in  addition  to 
the  Illinois  section  starting  at 
Springfield. 

At  Sioux  Falls,  10  cars  of  wheat, 
four  of  lard  and  meat,  and  one 
each  of  corn  and  rye  came  in  from 
South  Dakota  farms  on  land  which 
was  but  wild  prairie  when  Lincoln 
lived. 

Officials  in  Omaha  said  their, 
section  of  the  train  was  expected 
to  carry  135  cars  by  the  time  it 
leaves. 

The  entire  train  will  join  at  In- 
dianapolis and  then  proceed  to 
Philadelphia  to  be  loaded  on  ships 
later   this   month 
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MEMORY  OF  LIHCOLN. 


SERVICESHELDIN  REP- 
RESENTATIVES HALL. 


i 


DEATH  OF  THE  GREAT  STATES- 
MAN RECALLED  —  INTEREST- 
ING RECOLLECTIONS  BY 
JAMES  R.  FORD. 

Services  commemorative  of  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  thirty-two  years 
ago,  were  held  last  night  in  represen- 
tatives' hall,  which  was  well  filled  by 
citizens  of  .Springfield  and  members  of 
the  general  assembly.  The  following 
program  was  rendered: 

Prayer — Rev.  D.  G.  Bradford,  chap- 
lain of  the  house. 

Music,  quartette — Mr.  H.  W.  Esta- 
brook,  Mis3  Ida  Loud,  Miss  Maud 
Shamel  and  Mr.  Fred  King. 

The  Words  of  Lincoln— Mrs.  E.  S. 
Johnson. 

A  Mere  Chance — Rev.  Euclid  B. 
Rogers. 

Vocal  Solo — Miss  Ida  Loud. 

Recitation,  Lincoln's  Dream — Miss 
Jennie  Kimball. 

Music  Quartette. 

Address — Representative  Clark  J. 
Tisdale, 

Recitation,  The  Soldier's  Reprieve1 — 
Miss  Etta  Stadden. 

Song,  Illinois — Legislative  quartette. 

Closing  Remarks  —  Kepresentative 
William  G.  Cochran. 

Benediction — Rev.  A.  Goodspeed,  the 
chaplain  of  the  senate. 
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The  Birthday  of  Lincoln. 
To-day   is    the    anniversary  of  the 
birth    of    Abraham    Lincoln,   a  man 
whose  name  is  more  and  more  honor- 
ed as   the  years   pass   away  and   the 
great  work  which  he  accomplished  for 
the  nation  ard  for  humanity  becomes 
more  generally  recognized.  It  is  a  day 
hallowed  by  tender  memories  through 
out  the  civilized  world,  and  in  Spring  1 
field,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  early 
struggle?,  and  whence   he  went  forth 
to  his  great   task  of  government,   it 
should  never  be  permitted  to  pass  with 
out  due  recognition.     Looking  back 
through  the  vista  of  years  to  the  time 
when  Lincoln   was  a  country  lawyer, 
ob3eure,  poor  and  unattractive  in  per- 
son, the  thought  will  force  itself  upon 
the  mind  that  this  man  was  chosen  by 
God   fur  a  great  enterprise;  that   the 
Mighty  One  touched  his  brow  as  with 
a    wand   of   fire  and  he   became  the 
prophet  and  leader  of  anew  dispensa- 
tion among  men.    It  will  not  do  to  at- 
tribute the  greatness   whieh  came  to 
Lincoln  to  the  result  of  fortuitous  cir 
cumstances,  or  tosay  that  he  was  mere- 
lyan   accident.    History  is  eloquent 
with  proofs  of  the  workings  of  the  di- 
vine power  through  men,  and  in  every 
great  emergency,  when  the  fate  of  the 
race  has  seemed   to  be   at  stake,  in- 
■pired  heroes  have  arisen.     Lincoln 
was  one  of  these   men,  and  hisnime 
will  live  on  the  scroll  of  fame  when 
that  of  every  other  of  his  era  has  been 
forgotten. 
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Lincoln's  aspiration  was  his  country's  fu- 
ture. His  ruling  passion  was  that  of  love. of 
country, — patriotism,— the  religion  of  the 
state.    He  once  said: 

"This  country  with  its  institutions  belongs  to 
the  people  who  inhabit  it." 

He  pronounced  it  the  rising  hope  of  pop- 
ular government  throughout  the  world,  and 
gave  this  hope  its  classic  expression  in  lit- 
erature. Whatever  place  his  deeds  may  give 
him  in  history  his  words  must  signalize  him 
as  the  republic's  finest  product  in  leader- 
ship in  that  which  is  highest  and  best  in 
American  life. 

Sixty  years  ago  Lincoln  came  to  the  head 
of  the  government  when  the  times  were 
pregnant  with  dire  possibilities.  Soon  the 
nation  was  put  to  the  supreme  test  to  de- 
termine whether  popular  government  was 
possible.  No  man  r**jr  faced  a  more  im- 
portant mission.  It  called  for  the  rare  qual- 
ities of  intellect,  sympathy  and  will.  No 
leader  of  history  displayed  a  finer  talent  of 
ability  in  a  crisis.  His  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion, his  patience  with  discordant  factors, 
his  tolerance  in  dealing  with  men  of  diverse 
opinions,  his  boundless  pathos  as  well  as 
depth  of  good  humor,  his  unerring  udgjment, 
his  broad  sympathy,  his  determined  will,  all 
tempered  by  the  soundest  common  sense,  ex- 
pressed in  the  purest  and  simplest  language, 
all  combined  to  mark  him  as  a  man  for  the 
period.  . 

Sixty  years  later  the  World  war  has 
brought  its  trials.  It  has  left  the  world  with 
new  and  unsolved  problems.  Readjustment 
today  demands  great  leadership.  It  also  de- 
mands a  spirit  of  tolerance,  patience,  good 
will  and  common  sense.  The  leader  today 
'should  have  the  nation's  sympathy  as  Lin- 
coln deserved  sixty  years  ago,  but  which  was 
grudgingly  given  if  at  all. 
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Years  but  Add  Luster 
to  Name  and  Fame  of 
Martyred  President 


Each  passing  year  adds  new  luster 
to  the  fame  of  that  great  American 
whose  place  in  history  of  this  land 
ranks  with  that  of  him  who  was  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
About  his  illustrious  name  new  glories 
shine  as  time  goes  on  and  retreating 
distance  brings  him  more  majestically 
into  view,  like  some  towering  moun- 
tain peak  which  can  best  be  seen  afar 
off.  Into  the  life  and  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  being  interwoven 
the  Imperishable  fabrics  of  spiritual- 
ity, romance  and  imagination.  As  he 
recedes,  and  thus  receding  .  comes 
more  completely  within  the  scope  of 
human  understanding,  the  world  claims 
him.  The  uncouth  mystic  sprung  from 
the  loins  of  a  primitive  people,  nur- 
tured at  the  breast  of  poverty,  schooled 
in  the  university  of  the  wilderness, 
becomes  in  hardly  more  than  a  single 
generation  a  figure  with  a  universal 
appeal,  an  inspiration  everywhere  on 
earth  to  mankind  struggling  against 
the  odds  of  fate.  No  people  has  con- 
tributed a  noble*,  figure  than  his  to  the 
shadowy  annals  of  tradition. 

The    Instincts    which    actuated    his 
career  of  devotion  to  his  country  lie 
deep  in  the  breasts  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens.   Americans  in  honoring  him  pas 
tribute   to   themselves,   for   they   pro 
duced  him,  reared  him,  sustained  him 
and  offered  him  to  the  service  of  hu 
manlty.     In    the   hearts    of    a    peopl 
from  whom  so  splendid  a  product  ca 
come  must  be  a  nobility  of  characte 
sacred  and  immortal.    In  this  lies  th 
hope  of  America  in  the  years  to  com 
in  this  reflection  that,   so  long  as  tl 
ideals  of  the  splendid  past  are  che 
ished  and  preserved,   each  generatio 
will  breed  a  man  to  meet  an  urgei 
need. 

In    keeping    alive   the    flame    whic 
burns  at  the  altar  of  Lincoln,  the  mei 
and  women  to  whom  he  dedicated  h' 
immortal  soul  maintain  a  beacon  lighc 
to  guide  their  faltering  footsteps  along 
the  way  to  better  and  nobler  things. 
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LINCOLN'S  GROWING  FAME 


Editor  National  Tribune:  In  Ohio  ait 
tho  village  railway  station  four  men  j 
briefly  discussed  the  future  of  civilized 
life.  The  men  were  of  strong  character 
and  I  was  asked  about  the  future.  The 
answer  was  that  a  question  was  easier 
asked  than  answered.  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth did  not  scorn  the  meek  and  lowly, 
but  pointed  the  way  to  higher  and 
broader  platforms.  Centuries  were  re- 
quired to  evolve  religion  and  perpetuate 
humanity.  A  man  of  thought  and  si- 
lence placed  Christ  on  the  throne  and 
he  did  not  shoot  far  from  the  bull's-eye. 
This  man  eulogized  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  now  the  followers  of  Lincoln  mul- 
tiply from  year  to  year.  The  man  who 
was  born  in  a  cabin  in  the  rugged  hills 
of  Kentucky,  thru  persistence  became 
the  idol  of  millions.  His  example  was 
worth   following. 

When  a  boy  riding  th'e  prairies  of  j 
Illinois  I  saw  much  of  Lincoln  and  his 
counselors.  The  wife  and  resolute  men 
of  Kentucky  behind  Lincoln  were  James 
F;  Robinson,  the  patriotic  Governor  of 
the  State;  George  D.  Prentice,  editor  of 
the  far-famed  Louisville  Journal,  and 
Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  the  wise  and 
patient  churchman.  I  knew  all  of  these 
distinguished  men  and  President  Lin- 
coln's faith  in  them  could  not  be  shat- 
tered. 

I  stood  as  guard  of  honor  over  the 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  followed 
it  to  the  tomb.  The  spirit  of  patriotism 
was  abroad,  and  selfish  greed  was  choked. 
The  Flag  was  blazoned  with  the  emblems 
of  truth  and  loyalty.  When  I  pass,  as 
I  shall  before  long,  I  hope  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Emancipator,  will 
protect  me  from  the  shade  of  oblivion. — 
Hamilton  Busbey,  South  Vienna,  Ohio.  - 
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Lincoln  Memorial  Wreath 

What  could  be  more  fitting  and  proper  than  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  Sitting-  Past  Supreme  Regent 
Milton  A.  Willment,  to  be  permitted  to  place  upon 
the  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  111.,  in 
the   name   of   the    Royal   Arcanum,    a   wreath   com- 


memorating the  birth  of  a  new  council  of  that  frater- 
nity— Abraham  Lincoln  Council,  2273,  named  in 
honor  of  the  Great  Emancipator  and  dedicated  to 
ideals  similar  to  those  Lincoln  steadfastly  fought  to 
attain. 

The  desire  was  realized  when  Bro.  Herbert  Wells 
Fay,  custodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb  and  America's 
foremost  collector  of  Lincolniana,  and  an  Arcanian 
for  47  years,  invited  Bro.  Willment  to  visit  the  tomb. 
Members  of  the  council  gathered  at  the  club  rooms  on 
the  morning  of  March  19,  and  escorted  by  police  en- 
tered the  sacred  tomb,  where  the  awe-inspiring  sight 
of  the  bronze  statues  of  the  Great  Lincoln  flanked 
on  all  sides  by  marble  selected  for  its  perfection,  met 
the  eye.  No  description  can  portray  the  grandeur 
of  the  structure  which  protects  the  body.  One  must 
stand  there  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  Lin- 
coln which  seems  to  soften  the  marble  and  warm  the 
statues.  At  11:05  A.M.,  the  Royal  Arcanum  wreath 
was  reverently  left  in  his  memory. 


LINCOLN'S.  GREATNESS 

Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  is  a  le- 
gal holiday  in  less  than  half  the  states 
of  the  Union,  but  it  is  noted  with  re- 
spect and  affection  everywhere  in  the 
'United  States.  Lincoln  is  great  in  onr 
eyes  today  not  because  he  was  once 
the  natioi's  president,  not  because  lie 
preserved  the  Union,  not  because  he 
freed  the  slaves,  although  these-  facts 
contribut-  to  bis  fame.  It  is  his  great- 
ness of  character  that  has  made  him 
increasirijly  beloved  by  citizens  of  his 
own  country  and  of  foreign  lamis. 

Lincoln  was  bitterly  hated  and  ma- 
ligned in  his  (lay  by  persons  who  car- 
ried disagreement  about  principles  and  J 
purposes  to    the     point     of     personal  j 
enmity,   lut  he  emerges  from  such  dis-  \ 
paragenuit    with    ever-increasing    rec- 
ognition of  his  essential  fineness.    He 
possessed  strength   arid   tenderness   of 
character  honor   and     sternness,     un- 

I  swerving  devotion  to  the  right  as  he 

1        ■■ ■ 

saw   it  and  open-minded   readiness    to 

be  shown  the  right  if  he  had  been  in 

the -wrong. 

An  American,  stopping  in  a  small 
Canadian  community,  found  a  picture 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  wall  over 
a  Canadian  child's  bed.  It  was  there 
because  the  Canadian  parents  consid- 
ered the  man  it\-  pictured  a  true  ex- 
ample of  the  honesty,  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  character  they  hoped  their 
child  might  develop.  ' 

There  are  times  when  modern  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  consider  material  success 
the  goal  of  American  "greatness." 
There  is  more  inspiration  for  true 
patriotism  in  a  life' arid. character  like 
Lincoln's  than  in  any  number' of  rec- 
ords of  superlative  achievements  in 
material  things. 


THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    12,    1925. 


Lincoln's  Worldwide  Fame. 

The  116th  year  after  Lincoln's 
birth,  the  sixtieth  after  his  death, 
finds  the  current  of  American  inter- 
est in  his  life  and  character  swelling, 
not  ebbing.  The  publications  of  the 
last  twelvemonth  are  one  evidence  of 
how  much  more  vital  he  is  than  any 
other  figure  in  our  history  except 
Washington.  They  Include  Ida 
Tabbell's  new  and  exhaustive  exami- 
nation of  Lincoln's  ancestry  and 
early  career;  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Nathaniel  W.  Stephen- 
son's recent  life  of  Lincoln;  Dr.  D.  K. 
Dodge's  volume  on  Lincoln1  as  a  lit- 
erary master,  and  lesser  titles.  Dr. 
William  Babton's  long  awaited  two 
volume  life  is  in  the  press,  and  Sen- 
ator Bevebidge  is  prosecuting  a  still 
more  exhaustive  biography.  An  at- 
titude of  critical  appraisal  and  inter- 
pretation Is  becoming  dominant  in 
this  stream  of  writing.  It  may  well 
take  the  place  of  uncritical  eulogy, 
for  Lincoln's  fame  is  now  as  firmly 
established  in  the  East  and  South  as 
it  was  from  the  outset  in  the  West. 

"He  belongs  not  only  to  the  United 
States,"  Bbtce  wrote  of  Lincoln, 
"but  to  the  whole  of  civilized  man- 
kind. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  has,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  grown  to  be  a  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  modern  world."  This 
statement,  made  in  1907,  might  be 
repeated  with  far  more  force  to-day. 
The  period  of  world  travail  that  1914 
ushered  in  turned  many  eyes  back 
to  the  man  who  proved  his  greatness 
in  national  travail;  the  varied  perils 
that  democracy  has  faced  in  the  last 
decade  have  emphasized  Lincoln's 
prominence  as  a  champion  of  its 
principles.  What  are  the  evidences 
in  the  last  few  years  of  the  hoJd 
Lincoln  has  taken  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  Brtce's  own  land  alone? 
Statues  in  London  and  Manchester, 
the  sterling  biography  of  him  by 
Lord  Chabnwood,  the  extraordinarily 
popular  chronicle  play  by  Dbinfc- 
wateb,  constant  references  to  his 
acts  by  Prime  Ministers  and  press, 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  his 
times  and  life  into  the  universities. 
On  the  Continent  there  have  been 
slighter  but  significant  proofs  of  his 
increasing  influence. 

Lincoln  as  a  world  figure  must 
probably  always  be  viewed  in  two 
lights  and  have  two  fames— one 
Bloral,  one  political.  To  most  for- 
eign peoples  he  will  necessarily  be 
simply  a  great  humanitarian.  Those, 
who  know  little  of  the  details  ofi 
American  history  and  comprehend 
still  less  of  the  workings  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  will  regard  him  sim- 
ply as  a  liberator  and  emancipator,! 


the  man  who  struck  the  shackles; 
from  the  slave.  The  destruction  of  j 
slavery  in  the  world's  greatest  re- 
public in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  geem  to  them  an 
act  of  epochal  moral  significance. 
The  utterances  of  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  frequently  ascribe  to  him  a 
fame  like  that  of  Wilbebfobce  and 
Alexandeb  III.,  though  far  greater. 
They  would  hardly  understand  why 
to  an  American  this  seems  to  miss 
the  central  meaning  of  his  career. 

To  his  own  countrymen  Lincoln 
Is  first  and  foremost  the  leader  who 
guided  the  nation  through  the  great- 
est crisis  In  its  fate,  and  his  serv- 
ice in  saving  the  Union  is  far  great- 
er than  his  service  in  freeing  the 
slave.  He  himself  would  have  said 
so.  In  his  famous  letter  to  Horace 
Greelet  he  declared  with  emphasis 
that  if  he  could  save  the  Union  by 
refusing  to  emancipate  a  single  slave 
he  would  do  it,  and  if  he  could  save 
It  by  emancipating  all  the  6laves  he 
would  do  that.  The  problem  before 
him  was  not  a  simple  moral  prob- 
lem, but  a  complex  problem  of  prac- 
tical statesmanship — all  the  more 
complex  for  the  confused  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  union  and 
freedom.  To  save  the  Union  he  bar- 
tered away  nothing  essential  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  To  promote  free- 
dom he  rushed  into  no  steps  so  pre- 
cipitate that  they  further  endangered 
the  Union.  He  more  than  any  other 
of  the  public  men  of  his  time  had  the 
sagacity,  the  firmness,  the  modera- 
tion, to  keep  before  the  country  the 
true  objects  of  the  conflict,  and  in 
their  true  proportions.  He  was  a 
moral  leader,  but  he  was  more  than 
that — a  master  of  statecraft. 

It  Is  the  inexhaustible  Interest  of 
his  statesmanship  as  a  leader  of 
democracy,  more  than  any  other  sin- 
gle factor,  that  accounts  for  the  vital- 
ity of  his  fame  in  America.  It  is  this 
which  explains  the  extraordinary  at- 
tention recently  paid  him  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  practical  problems  of 
democratic  institutions  are  much  like 
ours,  "Beyond  his  own  country,"  said 
Lord  Chabnwood,  "some  of  us  recall 


his  name  as  the  greatest  among  those  I 
associated  with  the  cause  of  popular 
government."  The  more  the  world 
studies  his  career,  the  more  it  will  be 
inclined  to  test  its  success  with  de- 
mocracy by  the  definition  he  gave  of 
it  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I 
would  not  be  a  master.  This  ex- 
presses my  idea  of  democracy.  What- 
ever differs  from  this,  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference,  is  no  democracy.— 
A.  Lincoln."  I 


T 


Why  Lincoln  Ranks  Among  the 
World's  Immortals. 

It    is    just    100    years    ago    today    that   Abraham 
Lincoln  reached  his  majority.     It  is  just   70™ 

CSol  r1STTm°nth  ,?at    he    deIive-d    ^s    mas"  S 
Cooper    Union    address    in    New   York,    an    address 
winch  was  to  leave  a  profound  and  la  ting  impre 
sion  on  the  east  and  which  was    to    play     t?  not 

C2riai  part  in  eievati-  ^  *  ** 

better0k"nbl^Ck  ^  Li"C°In  t0day'  the  wo^  seems 
better  able  than  ever  before  to  relate  the  obscure 
young-  man  of  1*30  to  that  mature,  sober,  thought 
ful  individual  who  30  years  later  cast  the  spelf  of 
an  awkward  and  inspired  eloquence  upon  a  nl   on 

^L  Thar"7  enabl6d  "  t0  ~  What  ^  "hr-d 
it  was  that,  weavmg  more  conspicuously  than  anv 

a°  d'se itT  ^  LiTIn  ^^  ^tingu^ed  i" 
and  set  it  on  a  plane  of  greatness. 

At  all  ages  and  at  all  circumstances,  Lincoln  was 
first  and  foremost  the  clear,  precise,  honest  ttX    I 
Theze  are  few  recorded  incidents  of  his  life  which    ' 
do  not  indicate  this   and   there    are    few    reclrded 
modems   of  his  life   which  do  not  8UreVt  »f 
way  or   another,  the  mind  capable  „ff 
far>!«    „-f  „,  i-<--     \,  capaoie  o±  focussing  on 

|t,lt'  f  S  thr°Ugh  t0  fundamentals>  of  .iftiS 

truth  from  superficiality.     The  Lincoln  of  1830  was 

a  raw  backwoods  product.     To  the  casual  1 

the  vonth   nf  oi  ,.   ,  casual  observer, 

tne  youth  of  21  could   have  offered  few  evidences 

Ihe  Lincoln  ab  ity  to  think  strait       j  7    naKin£- 
heaw-   ^-f   „        .  .  straight  and  true  to  the 

i-tdlect,  to  shaken  ,?* ^ to^Sen t' 
s«*.tmty  to  truth,  but  the  die  was  aSyl  ' 

*M  the  nation  at  cLSf  tic/       ££,  £ 

'been   well    preDTrS    J  V    *  Umted  nation  had 

Prepared  fo?7by  a  1 Stime  T^T   ^    tad 
fearless  thinking  '  °f  PrGC1Se'  Correct  and 

How  many  of  Lincoln's   other  virtue,     „„ 
and  cant,  his  simplSv  If  ™tolera,lce  of  duPlicity 

,^nMB\„dSe^<:fmaarjhand  his  chari- 

from   it    but   «,«»   -p    *  y         have  Proceeded 

Undidly  desciplined   iter      £ i  I"     f"" 


Anon. 


LINCOLN    ANALIZED. 

There  is  something  in  Washington 
or  in  Lincoln  or  Grant,  that  defies 
analysis.  It  is  a  moral  elevation,  a 
magnanimity,  a  nobleness  and  pro- 
foundness of  mind.  It  is  force  of 
character  and  ability  by  which  man 
is  able  to  meet  great  emergencies. 
This  is  true  greatness.  Nothing  dis- 
closes ™a'  character  like  tL5  use  of 
power.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  a 
man  really  is,  give  him  power.  This 
is  the  supreme  test.  Judged  by  this 
standard  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  out 
one  of  the  purest,  grandest  and  no- 
blest characters  of  all  time.  Great- 
ness was  never  more  unconscious  of 
itself  than  it  was  in  him.  It  consist- 
ed in  the  fact  that  he  made  mistakes 
but  rose  above  them.  Lincoln  was  a 
man  of  marvelous  growth.  The  states- 
man or  the  military  hero  born  and 
reared  in  a  log  cabin  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  American  history;  but  we 
may  search  in  vain  among  our  men 
of  honor  and  fame  for  one  whose  ori- 
gin and  early  life  equaled  Abraham 
Lincoln's  in  obscurity  and  of  educa- 
tion. He  sprang  from  the  poorest 
class  in  the  border  south.  Hard  work 
his  early  lot,  his  education  a  minus 
factor.  In  the  year  of  his  majority 
his  father  moved  to  Illinois.  Here 
Lincoln  began  for  himself  the  hard 
battle  of  life.  He  became  an  ambi- 
tious young  man.  Unquestionably  in 
some  mysterious  way,  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  this  world  had 
something  far  higher  for  him  than 
neighborhood  joker,  champion  wrest- 
ler or  prize  wood  chopper.  A  lawyer 
lent  him  a  copy  of  Blackstone  and  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1836;  rose  rapidly 
in  his  profession  and  became  an  em- 
inent lawyer.  Being  more  adapted  to 
the  part  of  a  jurist  than  an  advocate, 
owing  to  the  striking  uprightness  of 
his  character,  he  applied  himself  to 
this  branch  of  his  profession,  and  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  his  vivid  sense 
of  truth  and  justice  had  much  to  do 
with  his  effectiveness  as  a  jurist. 
When  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  innocence,  the  defender  of 
justice,  of  the  prosecutor  of  wrong,  he 


frequently  disclosed  such  unexpected 
resources  of  reasoning,  such  depth  of 
feeling,  and  rose  to  such  fervor  of  ap- 
peal as  to  astonish  and  overwhelm  his 
hearers,  and  make  his  appeal  irresist- 
ible. He  continued  to  "ride  the  cir- 
cuit, read  books,  tell  funny  stories  to 
his  fellow  lawyers  in  the  tavern,  chat 
familiarly  with  his  neighbors  and  be- 
come more  and  more  widely  known, 
trusted  and  beloved  among  the  people 
of  his  State  for  his  ability  as  a  law- 
yer and  politician,  for  the  integrity  of 
his  character  and  the  ever-flowing 
spring  of  sympathetic  kindness  in  his 
heart.  His  main  ambition  was  that  of 
political  distinction,  yet  no  one,  at 
that  time,  would  have  suspected  that 
he  was  the  man  destined  to  lead  the 
nation  through  the  greatest  crisis  of 
the  century.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
growing,  indeed,  this  is  one  prominent 
fact  in  Lincoln's  life — he  never  ceased 
growing.  As  captain  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  as  candidate  for  the  leg- 
islature, as  storekeeper,  postmaster, 
surveyor  or  law  student,  he  was  al- 
ways growing.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
to  congress  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  humorous  speaker  and 
rapidly  advanced  to  the  front  as  a 
statesman. 

Lincoln  was  a  statesman  in  the 
truest  and  grandest  sense  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  type  of  honesty  and  moral 
integrity.  He  had  a  conscience  "void 
of  offense  toward  God,  and  toward 
men."  A  lover  of  the  truth  and  men 
learned  to  trust  him.  He  was  just  and 
for  that  reason  would  not  put  upon 
others  that  which  he  would  not  put 
upon  himself.  He  studied  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  founded  his  opin- 
ions on  truth  and  justice.  It  was  not 
until  1854  when  the  slavery  question 
had  been  thrust  into  politics  as  the 
paramount  issue,  that  Lincoln's  pow- 
ers were  aroused  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacity. He  plunged  into  arduous  study 
of  the  question,  in  its.  legal,  historical 
and  moral  aspects,  until  his  mind  be 
came  a  complete  arsenal  of  argument 
Now  he  was  able  to  cope  with  any  po 
litical  antagonist.  The  time  had  come 
when  the  Republican  party  required 
a  man  to  put  forward  as  their  standi 
ard  bearer  one  who  would  be  equal  for 
the  coming  election.  They  found  in 
Lincoln  all  the  antecedents  of  his  life 
to  be  such  as  to  produce  in  him  the 
rarest  qualifications  for  the  Presi- 
dency, to  which  he  was  now  called  by 
his  party.  It  was  during  this  canvass 
that  he  first  revealed,  in  his  great  de- 
bates with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the 
full  scope  of  his  originality  and  genius.i 
Subsequent  to  this  combat  of  giants, 
he  was  duly  elected  President.  No 
President,  before  or  since,  ever  took 
his  seat  under  such  difficulties.  The 
situation  which  confronted  Mm  was 
appalling;  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  was  fully  organized,  and  less 
than  a  month  before  his  inauguration 
seven    of    them    had   already    seceded. 


During  his  inaugurate  address  he  de- 
clared his  fixed  purpose  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union.  It  _ was  his  policy 
to  ignore  the  action  of  the  seceded 
States  as  a  thing  in  itself  null,  void 
and  of  no  effect.  Lincoln  was  the  man 
whom  Providence  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  nation  in  the  supreme  hour  of 
its  destiny.  When  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  he  was  surround- 
ed by  traitors.  The  government  was 
without  army,  without  navy,  without 
credit.  He  spoke,  and  two  millions 
of  men  sprang,  as  from  the  ground. 
He  breathed,  and  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  was  covered  with  ships  of  war. 

fie  placed  his  hand  upon  Wall  street 
Lnd  the  credit  of  the  government  was 
secured.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
the  best  and  truest  counselors  of  the 
time.  He  signed  his  name  and  the 
shackles  fell  from  the  limbs  of  four 
[million  of  slaves.  His  was  a  great- 
mess- for  the  time.  He  was  the  Moses 
jof  a  new  dispensation — called  of  God 
Jto  lead  the  hosts  of  captives  out  of  the 
Jbondage  house  of  their  oppression. 
Like  his  great  prototype  he  was  not 
(permitted  to  see  the  land  of  promise. 
He  led  the  people  safely  through,  but 
across  the  Jordan.  On  the  morning  of 
April  15,  1865,  God  called  Abraham 
Lincoln  away  from  mortal  sight. 
Measured  by  what  he  did  as  a  states- 
man and  leader,  he  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  rulers  of  men  in 
the  annals  of  the  six  thousand  years 
j  of  Human  History. 

While  a  "solitary  stripe  remains  in 
jour  banner,"  while  a  "single  star  is 
blazoned  on  its  field  of  blue,"  so  long 
will  the  deeds,  the  heroism  and  the 
loyalty  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be  told  to 
generations  yet  unborn. — Prom  Best 
Lincoln  Stories  Tersely  Told,  by  J.  E. 
Gallaher. 


WHEN  JOHN  A.   LOCtAN   CAME   HOME. 

While  Logan  was  attending  the  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  called  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  after  the  firing  on  Sum- 
ter, news  reached  Marion,  Logan's 
home,  that  he  had  personally  aided 
the  Union  forces  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Williamson  County  was  settled 
by  'Southerners  and  Southern  senti- 
ment was  strong  there.  Mrs.  Logan, 
who  had  remained  at  home  when  her 
husband  was  called  back  to  Washing- 
ton, fully  realized  the  danger  as  she 
heard  outspoken  threats  against  his 
life,  and  saw  every  indication  that  he 
might  be  assassinated  on  his  return 
home. 

Oh  the  day  he  was  due  to  reach 
Marion,  all  business  was  suspended 
and  the  entire  adult  population  wan- 
dered about  the  streets,  gathering  in 
groups  and  discussing  their  bitter  feel- 
ing against  their  congressman.  Pas- 
sion was  high  and  some  lawless  per- 
sons, drawn  to  the  town  by  the  hope 
of  riot,  added  to  the  danger  for  Logan. 


Trembling  for  the  safety  of  her  Hus- 
band, Mrs.  Logan  jumped  into  a  buggy 
and  drove  to  Carbondale,  twenty-two 
miles  away,  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion, to  meet  Logan  and  warn  him  to 
be  prepared  for  the  bullets  of  assassins. 
Arriving  at  Carbondale,  she  found  that 
the  train  had  missed  connections  and 
Logan  could  not  arrive  until  late  at 
night. 

She  at  once  perceived  that  his  fail- 
ure to  come  would  be  interpreted  by 
the  angry  villagers  as  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice, and  she  turned  her  weary  horse 
again  towards  Marion.  There  she  tried 
to  explain,  but  the  people  would  not 
listen.  Captain  Swindell,  the  sheriff, 
finally  made  himself  heard  above  the 
din  of  many  voices  about  her  buggy, 
and  explained  that  Logan  would  cer- 
tainly reach  Marion  on  the  morrow 
and  would  speak  in  the  public  square. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  and  en- 
treaties of  her  friends  and  relatives, 
Mrs.  Logan  refused  to  go  to  her  home. 
She  secured  a  fresh  horse  and  drove 
again  over  the  twenty-two  mile  road 
to  Carbondale  in  order  to  meet  her 
husband  on  his  arrival  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  She  explained  the  situ- 
ation to  him. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  quietly.  He 
told  her  he  would  leave  her  among 
friends   in   Carbondale  while   he  went 


on  to  face  his  angry  enemies.  For  an- 
swer, she  took  the  whip  and  reins  and 
urged  the  horse  oh  towards  Marion. 

"I  did  not  marry  you  to  share  in 
the  sunshine  of  life  and  desert  you  in 
the  clouds  gathered  about  us,"  was  all 
she  said.  It  was  the  keynote  of  her 
life. 

How  General  Logan  turned  this 
seemingly  grave  situation  into  a  bril- 
liant victory,  is  best  told  in  Mrs.  Lo- 
gan's own  words. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  hot,  dusty  days 
in  that  semi-tropical  climate  when 
man  and  beast  were  panting  for 
breath,  altogether  about  one  of  the 
most  trying  of  his  life.  A  multitude 
of  people  had  assembled,  expecting  his 
arrival.  To  hold  them  until  he  could 
reason  with  them  required  consum- 
mate skill,  but  he  calmed  them  enough 
to  get  them  to  agree  to  hear  him 
speak  at  one  o'clock  from  a  wagon 
drawn  to  the  center  of  the  public 
square.  A  majority  of  the  men  were 
addicted  to  intemperance.  They  had 
imbibed  very  freely  and  by  the  time 
General  Logan  mounted  the  wagon 
they  were  a  howling  mob,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies. 
Every  one  believed  that  General  Logan 
would  be  assassinated.  He  bade  me 
goodbye,  not  knowing  whether  or  not 
he  should  escape  their  fury.  With 
steady  step,  however,  he  walked  to 
the  wagon  and  climbed  into  it.  He 
stood  motionless  for  a  moment  or  two 
until  they  were  absolutely  quiet.  Then, 
with  the  clearest  tones  of  his  sten- 
torian voice,  he  began  to  picture  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war  and  the  conse- 
quences of  treason  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

One  by  one  the  men  began  to  loosen 
their  hold  upon  their  revolvers  and 
knives  which  they  had  been  grasping 
in  their  pockets.  His  quick  intuition 
showed  him  he  was  capturing  the  very 
boldest  and  worst  men  befsre  him. 
He  then  graphically  described  their 
present  condition  with  bountiful  homes 
and  happy  families  about  them,  of  the 
advantage  it  would  be  to  the  leaders 
of  secession  to  transfer  the  field  of 
carnage  and  devastation  from  their 
own  soil  to  the  border  states,  touch- 
ing upon  the  unpardonable  folly  of  fol- 
lowing secession  into  the  vortex  of 
ruin  sure  to  overtake  them.  As  they 
became  sober  and  General  Logan  more 
intense  in  his  appeal  to  them  to  be 
true  to  themselves,  their  loved  ones 
and  their  country,  the  danger  to  him 
passed.  When  he  finished  by  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  volunteer 
for  tJhe  war,  many  responses  came 
from  that  infuriated  assemblage  who 
an  hour  before  would  have  killed  Gen- 
eral Logan  but  for  his  moral  courage. 


* 


"An  old  fifer  who  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  with  General  Logan  be- 
gan playing  'The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner' and  120  men  marched  round  the 
public  square  and  enlisted  for  the 
war,  to  follow  Logan  wherever  he 
should  go." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Logan  saved 
Southern  Illinois  to  the  Union  cause. 
How  much  of  the  credit  is  due  Mrs. 
Logan,  the  student  of  history  must 
readily   perceive. — Ex. 


-vthorne,    Nathaniel 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Article 

on  Lincoln  Refused  by  Publisher 


J.  T.  Fields,  Atlantic  Month- 
ly Editor  and  Author's 
Friend,  Finally  Prints 
Contribution  in  1871. 


An  article  written  by  Na- 
thanial  Hawthorne  in  1862  and 
describing  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  finally  was  published  in 
1871  by  Jttmes  T.  Fields,  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has 
been  uncovered  by  Edward  B. 
Dcsenberff.  Numerous  letters 
to  Lincoln  students  have 
brought  the  information  that 
only  one,  Carl  Sandburg,  had 
ever  come  in  contact  with  the 
article,  The  information  in  the 
following'  article  was  obtained 
from  a  volume  on  Hawthorne 
written  by  Mr.  Fields. — Edi- 
tor's note. 


A  Lincoln  episode  that  transpired 
69  years  ago,  comparatively  un- 
known, arresting  and  dramatic, 
hazards  the  conjecture  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  give  it  such  a 
thrilling  interest,  will  compellingly 
fascinate  the  reader.  Two  illustri- 
ous men  of  splendid  merit,  whose 
names  stand  high  on  the  scroll  of 
fame,  were  the  principals  in  this 
episode.  One,  a  political  genius, 
honored  and  revered  of  memory, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  other,  a 
literary  genious,  acclaimed  and 
widely  read,  Nathanial  Hawthorne. 
Jn  1862  Hawthorne  visited  Wash- 
ington. This  prompted  an  article 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  which 
James  T.  Fields  was  the  editor,  en- 
titled, "Chiefly  about  War  Mat- 
ters." The  paper  was  exceedingly 
well  done,  with  crystalline  lucidity 
of  style  and  literary  charm.  While 
in  no  sense  defamatory,  it  con- 
tained a  personal  description  of  the 
president  derogatory  and  damning 
with  faint  praise.  This  visible  dis- 
turbed Editor  Fields,  wo  promptly 
wrote  Hawthorne  a  letter,  which 
contained  this  significant  phrase: 
"Considered  as  the  portrait  of  a 
living  man,  it  would  not  be  wise 
or  tasteful  to  print."  Permission 
was  asked  of  the  author  to  omit  the 
description  of  the  president's  per- 
sonal appearance. 

Hawthorne  with  charming  qual- 
ities ever  present,  a  magnanimous 
soul,  sweet  tempered  and  most 
amenable  to  advice,  readily  assent- 
ed to  Fields'  suggestion  without  a. 
murmur,  although  he  thought 
Fields  wrong  in  his  decision.  The 
following  comment  of  Hawthorne 
will  verify  this:  "What  a  terrible 
thing  it  is  to  try  to  let  off  a  little 
bit  of  truth  into  this  miserable 
humbug  of  a  world.''    Later  Haw- 


thorne wrote  to  Fields  these  lines; 
"Upon   my   honor,    it   seems  to   me 
the  passage  omitted   has  a  histor- 
ical value." 
HAWTHORNE'S  DESCRIPTION 

Herewith  is  given,  verbatim  the 
original  article  of  Hawthorne, 
which  at.  the  time  Fields  advised 
him  on  his  own  account  and  the 
president's  not  to  print  in  1862. 
Hawthorne  and  his  party  had  gone  i 
into  the  president's  room,  as  super- 
numeraries to  a  deputation  from  a 
Massachusetts  whip-factory,  with  a 
present  of  a  plendid  whip  to  the 
chief  magistrate. 

"By  and  by  there  was  a  little  stir 
on  the  staircase  and  in  the  passage- 
way, and  in  lounge/1  a  tall,  laosgj 
jointed  figure,  of  an  exaggerated 
Yankee  port  and  demeanor,  whom 
(as  being  about  the  homliest  man 
I  ever  saw,  yet  by  no  means  repul- 
sive or  disagreeable)  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  recognize  as  Uncle 
Abe. 

"Unquestionably,    Western     man 
though   he   be   and   Kentuckian   by 
birth,   President  Lincoln   is  the  es- 
sential   representative    of    all    Yan- 
kees,   and    the    veritable    specimen 
physically,  of  what  the  world  seems 
determined  to  regard  as  our  char- 
acteristic qualities.   It  is  the  strang- 
est and  yet  the  fittest  thing  in  the 
jumble  of  human  vicissitudes,  that 
he,    out   of   so    many   millions,    un- 
locked  for,    unselected   by   any   in- 
telligent process  that  could  be  based 
upon   his   genuine      qualities,      un- 
known to  those  who  chose  him,  and 
unsuspected    of    what    endowments 
may  adapt  him  for  his  tremendous 
responsibility,    should    have     found 
the  way  open  for  him  to  fling  his 
lank   personality  into  the   chair  of 
state, — where  I  presume  it  was  his 
first  impulse  to  throw  his  legs  on 
the  council  table  and  tell  the  cabi- 
net ministers  a  story.',  There  is  no 
describing    his    lengthy    awkward- 
ness,   nor    his    uneouthness    of    his 
movement:   a;kI  yst.it  eesaoed  as  if 
I   ha,d    been   in   the  habit   of   seeing 
him   daily,   and   had   shaken   hands 
with    him    a    thousand    times       in 
some  village  street;  so  true   was  he 
to    the      aispect      of    the      pattern 
American,    though   with    a    certain 
extravagance  which,  possibly  I  ex- 
aggerated  still  further  by  the   de- 
lighted   eagerness    with      which    I 
took       it     in.     If     you       put     to 
guess  his  calling  and   livelihood,   I 
should  have  taken  him  for  a  coun- 
try   schoolmaster   as   soon   as   any- 
thing  else.      He   was   dressed   in   a 
rusty  black  frock-coat  and   panta- 
loons, unbrushed  and  worn  so  faith- 
fully that  the  suit  had  adapted  itself 
to   the    curves    and   angularities    of 
his  figure,  and  had  grown  to  be  an 
outer   shell   of   the   man.      He   had 
shabby    slippers    on    his    feet.      His 
hair  was.  black,  still  unmixed  with 


gray,  stiff,  somewhat  bushy,  and 
had  apparently  been  acquainted 
with  neither  brush  nor  comb  that 
morning,  after  the  disarrangement 
of  the  pillow;  and  as  to  nightcap. 
Uncle  Abe  probably  knows  nothing 
of  such  effeminacies.  His  complex- 
ion is  dark  and  sallow,  betokening; 
I  fear,  an  insalubrious  atmosphere 
around  the  White  House;  he  has 
black  eyebrows  and  an  impending- 
brow;  his  'nose  is  large,  and  the 
lines  about  his  mouth  are  very 
strongly   defined. 

LOOKS  LIKE  A  LEADER 
"The  whole  physiognomy  is  as 
course  a  one  as  you  would  meet  ■ 
anywhere  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  States;  but,  withal,  it  is  re- 
deemed, illuminated,  softened,  and 
heightened  by  a  kindly,  though 
serious,  look  out  of  his  eyes,  and  an 
expression  of  homely  sagacity,  that 
seeins  weighted  with  rich  results  of 
village  experience.  A  great  deal  of 
native  sense;  no  bookish  cultiva- 
tion, no  refinement :  honest  at 
heart,  and  thoroughly  so,  and  yet 
in,  some  sort  sly, — at  least  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  tact  and  wisdom 
that  are  akin  to  craft,  and  would 
impel  him,  I  think,  to  take  an  an- 
tagonist in  flank,  rather  than  to 
make  a  bull-run  at  him  in  front. 
But,  on  the  whole  I  like  this  sallow, 
queer  sagacious  visage,  with  the 
homely  sympathies  that  warmed  it; 
and  for  my  small  share  in  the  mat- 
ter would  as  lief  have.  Uncle  Abe 
for  a  ruler  as  any  man  whom  it 
would  have  been  practicable  to 
put   in  his  place. 

"Immediately  on  his  entrance  the 
president  accosted  our  member  of 
congress  who  had  u|  in  charge,  and, 
with  a  comical  twist  of  his  face, 
made  some  juculai  remark  about 
the  length  of  his  breakfast.  He  then 
greeted  us  all  round,  not  waiting 
for  an  introduction,  but  shaking 
and  squeezing  everybody's  hand 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  whether 
the  individuals  name  was  an- 
nounced to  him  or  not. .  His  manner 
towards  us  was  wholly  without  pre- 
tense, but  yet  had  a  kind  of  natural 
dignity,  quite,  sufficient  to  keep  the 
forward  est 'of  us  from  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  asking  for  a 
stcry.  A  mutual  acquaintance  being 
established,  our  leader  took  the 
whip  out  of  its  case,  and  began  to 
read  the  address  of  presentation. 
The  whip  was  an  exceedingly  long 
one,    its   handle   wrought  in   ivory, 
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(by  some  artist  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  prison),  and  ornamented 
with  a  medallion  of  the  president, 
and  other  equally  beautiful  devices; 
and  along  its  whole  length  there 
was  a  succession  of  golden  bands 
and  ferrules.  The  address  was 
shorter  than  the  whip,  but  equally 
well  made,  consisting  chiefly  of  an 
explanatory  description  of  these 
artistic  designes,  and  closing  with 
a   hint  that  the  gift  was  a  sugges- 


<nd  perhaps  more  so,  commend- 
Jble  and  above  all  highly  patri- 
otic The  reader  is  competent, 
md  can  judge  dispassionately,  the 
issue  existent  bet  .  <-en  ed'tor  and 
author,  not  emitting  the  then 
waging'  Civil  war. 

At  best  the  deep,  abiding,  warm 
friendship  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  lives  of  James  T.  Fields 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  suffered 
no   recession,   on  the  contrary  was 


tive  and  emblematic  one,  and  that  appreciably  strengthened   with   the 
the    president   would   recognize    the  lapse      of     years.      Ample   proof  of 


use   to    which    such   an   instrument 
should  be  put. 
WIGGLES   OUT  OF  DFXEMM.V 

"This  suggestion  gave  Uncle  AaW 
a  rather  diiTic^.ic  wMh  -s$S  m^>  ^cpl-y, 
because  slight  as  the  matter  seem- 
ed, it  apparently  called  for  some 
declaration,  or  intimation,  or  faint 
foreshadowing  of  policy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
the  final  treatment  of  the  rebels. 
But  the  president's  Yaxjkee  aptness 
and      not-to-be-caught-'ness      stood 


the  heart  warming  fel'owshiu  and 
the  foundation  of  a  stable  order  of 
helpfulness  is  afforded  in  the  fol- 
lowing- letter  sent  by  the  'ur  >r 
to  the  orHtor  sop"  *!~-»  j»*-±o»  .tVio, 
Lincoln    epi.sodc: 

"X  care  more  for  your  grind 
opinion  than  i  that  of  a  host  of 
critics,  and  have  an  excellent  rea- 
son for  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  v 
literary  success,  whatever  it  has 
been  or  may  be,  is  the  result  of 
my  association  with  you.  S<-  e- 
how  or  other  you   smote  the   rock 


him  in  good  stead,  and  he  jerked  t  m  sympathy  in  mv  behalf, 
or     wiggled     himself     out     01     the  ftd  a  gtream  hed  forth  in  sul-_ 

dilemma  with  an  uncouth, dexter- bient  quantity  to  quench  mv 
ity  that  was  entirely  in  chancier;  tnirst  thousdl  not  to  dl-own  me.  j 
although,  without  his  gestvrula-  think  no  author  can  ever  havo 
tion  of  eye  and  mouth,  and  es\eci-  hafl  a  pubUsned  that  he  values  as 
ally  the  flourish  of  the  whm    v-ith  much  as  I  do  mine» 

which  he  imagined  himself   to-jch- . 

ing  up  a  pair  of  fat  horses, —  1  |' 
doubt  whether  his  words  would  bet 
worth  recording,  even  if  I  could 
remember  them  The  gist  of  his  re- 
ply was,  that  he  accepted  tha 
whip  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  not 
punishment;  of  the  presence  in 
high  good  humor,  only  regretting 
that  we  could  not  ha  v  e 
seen  the  president  sit  down 
and  fold  up  his  legs  (which  is  said 
to  be  a  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle) or  have  him  tell  one  of  those 
delectable  stories  for  which  he  is 
so  celebrated.  A  good  many  of  them 
arc  afloat  upon  the  common  talk 
of  Washington,  and  arc  certainly 
two  ut>i«.-m,  pitlriest,  and  funniest 
little  thing  imaginable;  although 
to  be  sure  they  smack  of  frontier 
freedom  and  would  not  always  bear 
repitition  in  a  drawing  room,  or 
in  the  immaculate  page  of  the  At- 
lantic." 

Here  is  quoted  Fields'  comment 
on  the  good  naturcd  discussion  that 
took  place  in  lSG'J  between  the  con- 
tributor and  editor: 

"Perhaps  I  was  squeamish  not 
to  have  been  willing  to  print  this 
matter  at  that  time.  Some  persons 
no  doubt  will  adopt  that  opinion, 
but  as  both  president  and  author 
have  long  ago  met  on  the  other 
side  of  criticism  and  magazines. 
we  will  leave  the  subject  of  their 
decision,  they  being  most  interest- 
ed in  the  transaction  I  did  what 
seemed  best  in  1862  In  1S71  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  with 
both  parties  and  I  venture  today 
what  I  hardly  dared   then" 

LAUDABLE  DKCISIOX 

The  laudable  decision  of  James 
T.  Fields  to  throw  a  smoke  screen 
as  it  were,  between  editor,  author, 
ami  the  public,  therewith  antici- 
pating unavoidable,  hostile,  and 
reactionary  criticism,  was  not 
alone     magnanimous,     but     equally 
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.CANON  CITY,  Colo.,  Feb.  14 
(INS). 

A  15-YEAR-OLD  direct  descend- 
ant  of  Confederate  President 
Jeff erson  Davis  expressed  admira- 
tion .oday  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  a  sort  of  Valentine  message, 

SS-rS°n  PaViS'  3d>  the  8™at- 
gieat-grandson  of  the  Confederate 
President  and  a  freshman  at 
Canon  City's  Abbey  School,  said: 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  all  I 
can  gather,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  fine 
gentleman.!  admire  him  " 


3> 
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' 
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Anon. 


Anonymous 
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f  ABRAHAM  LINC&JJI' 

Nearly  a  century  and  ajjtjarter  ago  j 
i  oil  February  lifrh'T&lbraharJL  Lincoln  j 
|  was  Yarn.  Born  in  a  February  storm,  j 
in  poverty  and  in  adversity,  there  was  • 
littla  about  the  ycnmgster  tliat  pre- 1 
saggfcl  the  pathway^of  greatness  that  i 
laypar  out  before  him. 

braham  Lincoln  was  a  pioneer.  He 
pioleeEBd^in  Indiana  and  in  Illinois, 
imok^fs.  iboVn  on  the  frontier.  He  was 
a  backwoodsman  in  the  true  sense  of , 
the  term.  He  knew  hardships,  squalor, ! 
ignorance,  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the 
roudies  of  the  frontier. 

Through  all  this  he  treasured  a  love 
of  honesty,  of  fair  'play,  of  a  deep  feel-  j 
ing  for  the  underdog.  -  He  loved  learn- 
ing.   He  read  what  few  books  he  could  . 
find  and  walked  miles  to  find  others  to  | 
re.  .:,     He  borrowed   them     when     he1 
could,  purchased  them  when  he  could  | 
pay  for  them  with  his  labor.    He  read  ! 
the  best.    He  had  no  time  to  spend  on 
the  'Myilpus. 

Liac&in  had  an  inborn  superstitu- 
liou,  a  dreamy  idea  of  the  unknown. 
This  wa*s  probably  due  to  the  vastness 
und  'Rt'illness  of  the  forests,  the  great 
unknown  stretches  of  woodlands  round 
about  him.  He  divined.  His  intuition 
was  great.  It  was  connected  with  his 
superstitution. 

Lincoln  was  -  human.  '  He  loved 
stroftgly,  but  he  never  hated  men,  al- 
though he  could  oppose  earnestly  what 
theiy  advocated  if  he  believed  their 
ideas  were  wrong.  But  he  loved  deeply 
— -liig,  romance  with  Ann  Rutledge 
proves  this.  That  cloud  that  came  ovei 
him  when  she  was  laid  away  never 
quite  disappeared.  The  memory  of  his 
TOoGher,,  who  died  when  he  was  a  child, 
never  faded. 

Lincoln  was  a  humorist,  loved  humor 
p.nd  jokes.  He  was  said  by  General 
Pkketit  to  have  been  the  best  story 
teller  that  ever  lived.  Hi  s  stories 
were  generally  to  the  point — proved 
something.  But  they  were  sometimes 
merely  jocular.  He  could  trade  horses 
sight-and-unseen;  hringing  up  a  car- 
penter's horse  when  his  friend  lead 
foi'ipi  an  old  horse  turned  out  to  die. 

He  Was  a  powerful  man  physically, 
fie  could  sink  an  ax  into  a  log  deeper 
IhMi  anyone  else.  He  trounced  the 
noi^hborhObd  bully.  He  could  fighl 
yby.-ically  as  well  as  mentally,  but  h< 
u.iil  to  be  right.  He  could  take  the 
fktlboat  dv.:i-  the  shallows,  and  pilol 
f>.  n'.'V.cessfully  to  New  Orleans. 

Lincoln  was  a  failure  as  a  store- 
keeper. But  he  was  honest.  He  later 
[jaSa  iM  the  debt  of  the  partnership.  He 
w"ffis  "honest.  He  would  carry  a  few 
Ounces  of  tea  several  miles  to  a  cus- 
!:65r&er  when  he  learned  that  he  had 
;:iveo  her  sbort  weight.  But  the 
!,■:  »uvy  of  Lincoln  was  that  he  was  as 
koaeSfc  in  his  thoughts  as  he  was  in 
'us  deed's. 

Lincoln  was  fair.  To  us  this  is  the 
^lulling  star  of  all  his  greatness — from 
it.  :.|irang  all  the  otker  great  qualities 
of  his  maaifold  nature.  He  would  noi 
tak-  an  unfair  advantage,  even  in  poli- 
ties In  his  deibates  with  Douglas,  he 
stated  Douglas'  case  as  fairly  and 
honestly  as  he  stated  his  own.  In  all 
his  political  contests,  he  rings  true  to 
(liis  element  of  fairness. 


iLAiicoin  nariboreu  no  nate.     m  tnis 
his  fife  Is  similar  to  that  or  the  Master. 
It  is  often  forgotten,  or  never  known, 
i  :  v   Lincoln  had  the  most  vicious  and 
bitterest  enemies  of  any  man  who  has 
ever  been  president.    Not  only  was  he 
surrounded  by  those  of  the  South  who  . 
wiMjf,(  to  Wreck  the  Union,  but  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Radicals  in  the  North.  | 
And.  this  opposition  in  the  North  was 
tbe  more  difficult  to  bear.     You  can 
'  respect  a  'man  who  apposes  you  on  the 
i  battlefield,  where  there  is  fak-  fight- 
,'ing      But  Lincoln  had  to  battle  with 
I  tWrimlertianded,  sniping,  little-  mind- 
oil  men  of  his  own  section  who  believed 
him  too  lenient,  too  weak,  too  foolish, 
to  homely,  too  igonrant,  too  tyrranical : 
to  rule.     He   was    slurred    as    an   ig- 
noramus by    the   snobs  of  New  Eng- 
land, hailed  as  a  tyrant  by  those  who 
.could  not  control  him,  referred  to  as 
sin  ape 'by  a  meimber  of  his  own  cab- 
inet.    To  a  friend  who  told  him  that 
Stanton,  had    called   him   a   fool,   Lin- | 
Win  replied  that  Stanton  was  usually! 
right.    Tbey  made  fun  of  his  homeli-  j 
flifiss,  of  his  long  legs.    He  posed. as  no  ; 
[beauty   and    remarked     that    a    man's 
legs  should  be  long  enough  to  r-\ich  I 
■from  his  body  to  the  ground, 
j     Lincoln     fought     to     preserve     the 
.'Union.    He  said  that  he  would  free  all 
the  slaves,  free  half  of  ttiem,  or  free 
.none  of  them — what  he  would  do  would 
.be  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
He  would  get  liquor  for  ail  of  his  gen- 
erals if  that  would  help  preserve  the 
Union.     He  hated  slavery  and  he  said 
j  .t.ii.t  the  nation  could  not  permanently 
j  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.     But 
he  was  no  fanatic.    The  preserving  of. 
the   Union      came      first — he      shared 
i  .neither  the  Abolitionist  heresy  to  de- 
stroy the  Union,     nor    the    secession , 
■bigotry  of  the  South.    But  he  was  fair, , 
2iQ£'  understood  both. 

Lincoln  held  that  no  state  could  ~-f 
cut  of  the  union.    Upon  this  'T    c»      b  '• 
founded  the  theory  that     was     la     : 
munciated  by  the  supreme  con  t  *">  the  | 
'effect   that   the  nation     war  j- 

Klssoluible    Union      of     inde  tyu  :  | 
jstates.    Ke  believed  that  sl&x 
jgo;  and  as  a  war  measir^  he     ;        : 
'claimed.    But  he  also  belkv       ■'.  . 
'matfe  it' legal  that  the    st 
.♦selves  would  have  to  affirm  ' 
fii-yed,  that  if  the  rmgro  -"■  -■•■-.;. 

|l(3tfthe'  franchise  wduW  ! 
divest  Mm  t>y  the  states. 
„  .Could    Lincoln    have    -  •;        S._J&r- 

wnm#*ffl':&ffiim %*&?.    i    rived? 

This  is  the  moot  qu  potior     m  -  g  his- 


torians.   He  had  tact  that  Johnson  did 
not  have.    But  it  is  now  known  better 
every  day  that  the   Ratticais  in  Con- 
gress  hated  him,   poured     out     their 
vials  of  wrath  against  him,  and  it  is 
now  doubted  that  evEii  L,:n€a:n  could 
have   held    his    own  kgainat   them    in 
time   of   peace.      They   r§i$oiced   when 
he   lay   dead.     They   \ly*fight    this   an 
act      of      Providnce.      They      thought 
Johnson  would  go  with  them.     But  he 
attempted  to  carry  out  Lincoln's  iden- ! 
fical    program,    and    all      the      world  I 
jtnows   how   they     villified,     falsified,  j 
paduced  and  slandered  him.    Johnson  \ 
ttempted  to  remove  Stanton  as  secre- 
hry  of  war.     Stanton  would  not  re- 
ove.     The  supreme  court  would  not 
:t.     In   1926   the   supreme   court  lip- 
oid Johnson's  contention  when  it  held 
at  Woodrow  Wilson  had     had     the 
tal   right  to     remove   a  postmaster 
|tom  he  had  appointed,  without  :>r>v- 
K  to  ask  the  advice  and  consent  of 
p  senate  albout  removing  him.     Taft 
e  we   that   decision.     It   took   half   a 
y  ntury  to  vindicate  Jonnson's  theory, 
|  but  he  left  the  issue  with  posterity. 
We  think  Lincoln  the  greatest  of  all 
our  presidents.    He  is  a  man  whom  we 
should  loved  to  have  known  personally. 
Not  having   that   privilege,   we     have 
only    to    read    about   him    and    to    go 
where  he  walked  and  lived.    We  have 
been  in  Ford's  She'atre  where  he  was 
.shot.     We  have  been  in  the    room    in 
the  Peterson  home     across     the     way 
'.where  he  died.     We  have  been  in  his 
home  in  Springfild,  the  home  to  which 
/Mrs.  Lincoln   added  a  story  while  he 
I  *'as  away;  the  home  he  did  not  recog- 
!  nize  when  he  returned,  and  the  home 
j  Jo  which  a  small  boy  pointed  when  Mr. 
:  Lincoln  asked  him  if  he  knew  where 
j  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived.     We  have  been  in 
,that     wonderful     memorial     also     in 
(Springfield — the  shrine  of  a  nation. 

These    feeble,     weak    words     would 

have  no  ending  if  we  followed  our  love  j 

to  praise  Lincoln.    He  was  felled  by  an  ; 

/assassin's    bullet.     Probably    for    his 

.  greatness  it  was  best;  for  the  nation  it  \ 

was  indeed  a  tragedy.    As  he  lay  un- 

,  conscious  in  that  common  home,  typi- 

!  cal  of  his  whole  life,  may  we  not  say 

with  a  ndble  orator,  "Let   us  believe 

I  that  in  the  silence  of     the     receding 

'  world  he     heard     the     great     waves 

breaking  upon  a  farther  shore,  and  felt 

already  upon  his     wasted     brow     the 

breath  of  the   eternal   morning."  And 

i  for  once  we  can  agree  wtih  Stanton, 

>  who  had  abused,  insulted  and  harassed 

J  the  living  Lincoln,  when,  as  he  sat  b 

(  t  he  bedside  as  Lincoln  passed  on.Jle 

aid,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  a 
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THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  LINCOLN 
HAS  POTENT  MEANING  TODAY 


His  Recognition  of  the  Facts,  While  He  Clung  to  His  Faitk  in 
Human  Destinies,  Is  Viewed  as  an  Example  for  1933 


WHAT  bearing  have  the 
things  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did  and  said  in  the 
1860s  upon  the  things 
that  another  leader  of  the  people 
might  do  and  say  in  1933,  when 
again  the  nation  faces  a  crisis? 
Was  Lincoln  wholly  a  creature  of 
his  time  or  did  his  leadership  set 
a  pattern  from  which  something 
may  still  be  learned? 

Strangely  enough,  the  attempt  to 
answer  such  questions  as  these  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  very 
reverence  in  which  Lincoln  has 
come  to  be  held.  The  nearer  we 
come  to  making  a  man  into  a  god 
the  more  we  throw  emphasis  upon 
the  mysterious  elements  in  his  na- 
ture and  the  less  we  feel  called 
upon  to  explain  him.  It  is  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Emancipator,  not 
the  superhumanity,  that  might 
make  him  a  useful  guide  to  those 
now  in  power  in  the  United  States, 
or  to  the  public  opinion  which  in- 
fluences those  in  power. 

The  Situation  Then  and  Now. 

No  parallel  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  situation  in  1861  and 
that  in  1933.  To  try  to  draw  one 
would  be  to  lose  one's  self  in  a 
maze  of  make-believe.  It  can  only 
be  said  that  Lincoln,  the  great  war 
President,  worked  for  peace,  for 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  labor, 
and  for  the  union  of  States,  with- 
out which  he  did  not  believe  that 
those  objectives  could  be  secured 
and  maintained;  and  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  fundamental  aims 
he  sought  are  not  yet  out  of  date. 

But  that  is  all.  It  is  the  Lincoln- 
ian  attitude  and  method  that  are 
most  pertinent  now.  In  analyzing 
them  we  come  upon  the  two  phases 
of  his  nature,  seemingly  irreconcil- 
able but  actually,  in  their  perfect 
union,  the  key  to  his  greatness. 
The  first  phase  is  mysticism.  The 
second  is  a  strong  realism.  He  saw 
the  outer  world  as  clearly  as  any 
man  can  see  it,  as  it  is,  without 
illusion.  No  man  ever  faced  the 
brutal  facts  more  squarely  than 
Lincoln  did.  But  he  saw  the  brutal 
facts  as  part  of  a  larger  plan,  not 
all  of  which  was  as  yet  visible  and 
provable.  In  other  words,  he  had 
faith. 

To  deal  understandingly  with  the 
faith  of  Lincoln  it  is  necessary  to 
rid  one's  self  of  sentimentality— 
that  is,  of  the  habit  of  distorting 
facts  to  conform  to  an  emotional 
need.  Lincoln  distorted  no  facts, 
"lis  faith  was  too  profound  to  re- 
quire such  a  subterfuge.  He  was 
able     to     reconcile     the     objective 


world,  in  so  far  as  his  slow  but 
extraordinarily  logical  mind  could 
grasp  it,  with  the  conception  of  a 
divine  purpose  for  the  United  States 
and  its  people. 

In  Springfield,  on  the  eve  of  his 
election,  he  learns  that  because  he 
professes  no  formal  religion  the 
clergymen  of  his  home  town  are 
against  him.  The  incident  moves 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  private  con- 
versation, to  a  statement  of  his 
creed:  "I  know  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  He  hates  injustice  and  slav- 
ery. I  see  the  storm  coming  and  I 
know  that  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He 
has  a  place  and  work  for  me  I  be- 
lieve I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing, 
but  truth  is  everything.  *  *  *  God 
cares  and  humanity  cares." 

He  reasserts  his  faith  in  the  first 
and  second  inaugurals,  at  Gettys- 
burg, on  many  other  occasions. 
This  faith  is  essential  to  his  lead- 
ership. It  is  even  essential  to  his 
life.  He  needs  the  sense  of  a  direct- 
ed destiny.  Out  of  it  arises  an  im- 
mense and  unwavering  determina- 
tion. He  becomes  absolutely  un- 
shakable when  his  own  fate  and 
that  of  his  country,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent of  all  mankind,  seem  in  his 
mind  to  have  become  merged. 

Difficulties  of  His  Task. 

The  simplicity  of  his  aims  and  the 
fact  that  in  due  course  of  time  the 
whole  nation,  North  and  South, 
either  accepted  them  or  bowed  to 
them  makes  his  task  also  seem 
simple.  But  it  was  not  simple.  It 
was  not  much  simpler  than  would 
be  the  task  of  a  national  leader 
today  who  proposed  to  insure  that 
every  American  able  to  work  should 
have  a  chance  to  work  at  a  wage 
commensurate  with  the  country's 
productive  power. 

The  war  was  won,  we  now  see,  by 
the  mobilization  against  the  South 
of  superior  man-power  and  superior 
economic  power.  The  opening  of 
the  Mississippi,  Sherman's  march 
and  the  crushing  of  Lee  were  cer- 
tain, once  the  North  exerted  its  full 
strength. 

But  it  was  Lincoln  who  mobilized 
the  North.  It  was  in  that  that  his 
leadership  showed  itself.  No  other 
man,  civil  or  military,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  Northern  side  during 
the  war  showed  the  capacity  to  ac- 
complish such  a  rirodigy. 

As  the  war  went  on  the  purpose 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  executed  came  to  a  precise  focus 
in  Lincoln's  mind.  Other  leaders  in 
history  have  believed  themselves  to 
be  carrying  out  divine  commands- 


there  have  been  plenty  of  Peter-the- 
Hermits  and  Mad  Mullahs.  But 
Lincoln's  was  a  fire  fed  both  by  a 
gigantic  emotion  and  by  a  glitter- 
ingly  cold  intellect. 

Himself  he  forgets  utterly,  but  he 
will  win  political  support  for  his 
policies  by  any  honest  log-rolling 
that  has  to  be  done.  He  will  ap- 
point as  his  adviser  men  like  Stan- 
ton, who  at  first  despised  him;  like 
Seward,  who  expected,  in  his  ego- 
tism, to  be  the  real  President;  like 
Chase,  who  planned  to  supplant 
K  "n.  He  would  hold  McClellan's 
horse  if  that  great  drill  master 
would  only  fight;  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  let  Grant  have  the  Presi- 
dency if  Grant  would  first  take 
Richmond. 

Doors  Always  Open. 

His  doors  are  open  to  all  comers, 
with  little  order  or  program.  His 
secretaries  and  associates  believe 
that  this  squanders  his  time  and 
strength.  But  every  one  he  sees, 
however  humble  or  trivial,  goes 
away  with  at  least  a  tiny  flame  of 
his  own  lit  by  Lincoln's  central  fire. 
It  is  by  these  hundreds  of  personal 
contacts  as  much  as  by  State  papers 
that  he  becomes  Father  Abraham 
and  the  common  people  of  a  nation 
are  at  last  ready  to  follow  him  to 
the  death. 

A  current  biographer,  Dr.  L. 
Pierce  Clark,  decides  that  Lincoln 
is  able  to  handle  these  almost  in- 
conceivably multifarious  details  be- 
cause he  has  "a  multiple-track 
mind."  But  the  pattern  of  arrange- 
ment in  that  mind  is  not  intricate. 
Does  a  given  decision  advance  the 
central  purpose  or  does  it  not?  That 
central  purpose  he  will  not  dele- 
gate. He  will  subordinate  every- 
thing to  it. 

How  can  contemporary  leadership 
profit  by  such  an  example?  It 
might  do  so  if  it  perceived  that  Lin- 
coln's greatness  was  elemental  and 
of  the  earth— that  is,  that  it  lay  in 
strength  rather  than  in  complexity; 
and  that  this  strength  lay  in  his  fo- 
cusing of  a  positive  force,  in  man, 
in  the  universe,  in  the  unseen,  that 
makes  for  growth. 

Lincoln,  holding  firmly,  with  hard 
logic,  to  reality,  believed— in  Amer- 
ica, in  human  destinies.  It  was 
the  basic  faith  in  him  that  made  his 
heart  and  mind  irresistible  and  vic- 
torious. This  fundamental  of  lead- 
ership may  be  as  essential  in  1933 
as  it  was  when  the  dead  still  lay 
unburied  on  Culp's  Hill  and  "this 
nation,  under  God,"  had  not  yet 
had  "a  new  birth  of  freedom." 

R.  L.  D. 
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Anon. 


First  Aid 


Law 


By 

A  Philadelphia  Lawyer 

This  is  the  142d  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, ninth  President  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  day, 
the  Philadelphia  Lawyer  lays 
aside  his  correspondence  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
and  greatness  of  one  whose 
impress  of  freedom  upon  the 
law  of  mankind  will  stand 
forever. 

THE  NATIVITY  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  12th  of  February,  1809, 
fell  on  a  Sunday.  In  a  cabin 
of  logs  built  from  nearby  tim- 
ber on  the  Big  South  Fork  of 
Nolin's  Creek,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Hodgenville, 
Ky.,  in  mid-morning,  Tom  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,  attend- 
ed only  by  a  "granny  woman" 
or  midwife,  welcomed  into  life, 
into  "a  world  of  battle  and 
blood,  of  whispering  dreams 
and  wistful  dust,"  a  male 
child. 

It  was  two  miles  up  a  dirt 
road  to  the  nearest  neighbors, 
the  Sparrow  family.  First  to 
get  the  news  of  the  baby's  de- 
livery was  Dennis  Hanks,  a 
nine-year-old  cousin  of  Nancy's, 
•who  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Sparrow  family.  When  Tom 
Lincoln  told  him  at  the  door 
that  Cousin  Nancy  had  been  de- 
livered of  a  son,  Dennis  was 
off  down  the  road  in  a  flash, 
heading  for  the  Lincoln  cabin. 

Nancy  Hanks,  recovering 
from  her  ordeal,  turned  from 
looking  at  her  baby  to  give 
Dennis  a  wan  but  welcoming 
smile.  Standing  by  the  bed  of 
poles  cleated  to  a  corner  of  the 
cabin,  the  boy  watched  the 
fresh,  soft,  red  baby,  his  eyes 
wide. 

"What  you  goin'  to  name  him, 
Nancy?"  he  asked. 

"Abraham,"  replied  the  moth- 
er, "after  his  grandfather." 

Soon  Betsy  Sparrow  came  to 
wash  the  baby,  dress  him  in  a 
yellow  petticoat  and  a  linsey- 
woolsey  shirt  and  cook  some 
dried  berries  with  wild  honey 
for  Nancy.  Mrs.  Sparrow  and 
Dennis  stayed  the  night,  Dennis 
wrapped  in  a  bearskin  by  the 
fireplace. 

In  the  morning,  Dennis,  about 
to  leave,  asked  if  he  might  hold 
the  baby  just  once,  and  as  she 
passed  the  infant  into  the  boy's 
arms.  Nancy  Hanks  said:   "Be 


keerful,  Dennis  you  air  the  fust 
boy  he's  ever  seen." 

Dennis  swung  the  baby  back 
and  forth,  delighted  that  here 
in  this  wilderness  he  was  at  last 
to  have  a  new  cousin  to  play 
with.  The  baby,  however,  mew- 
led a  little,  then  began  to  cry. 
Turning  to  Betsy  Sparrow,  Den- 
nis handed  the  baby  to  her  and 
as  he  did  so,  remarked: 

"Take  him,  Aunt  Betsy.  He'll 
never  come  to  much." 

This  is  the  day  when  all 
Americans,  breathing  the 
crisp,  clean  air  of  freedom, 
should  thank  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  soul  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  remember- 
ing, should  dedicate  them- 
selves anew  to  his  undying 
principles. 


The  Baltimore  "News-To** 
Monday,  Feb.  12,  1951— 
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Anon* 

MEN  OF  DESTINY 
For  every  epochal  crisis  in  world 
history  a  divine  providence  seems  to 
have  provided  the  leader  called  forth  by 
the  time,  the  place  and  the  circum- 
stances. These  pre-eminent  figures  are 
few  because  fortunately  the  crises  de- 
manding this  exceptional  manifestation 
of  the  Creator's  care  for  humanity  are 
also  few. 

Such  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  year 
1861,  when  a  nation  divided  against  it- 
self placed  in  jeopardy  the  whole  fabric 
of  democratic  government.  Had  democ- 
racy then  been  split  in  two  in  its  west- 
ern stronghold  its  cause  would  have 
been  set  back  a  century  among  all  the 
people  of  the  earth. 

The  Lord  was  mindful  of  his  own.  The 
crisis  produced  the  man.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, typical  figure  of  the  time,  the  place 
and  the  circumstances,  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  was  heaven's  gift  to  the  American 
people.  Not  only  the  American  union, 
but  the  world  democracy  was  saved. 

There  was  no  sign  before  the  storm 
broke  at  Fort  Sumter  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  destined  to  occupy  the  histori- 
cal position  which  the  whole  human  race 
since  his  death  has  assigned  him.  As 
with  so  many  other  men  of  destiny,  fate 
at  his  birth  appeared  to  have  visited 
him  with  everything  that  lesser  men 
hold  inimical  to  hopes  of  advancement. 
An  unidentified  admirer  has  painted  the 
mystery  of  Lincoln  in  the  words  of  this 
symbolic  prose-poem: 

The  angels  said,  "Let  us  hide 
Abraham  Lincoln  where  the  world 
will  never  find  him."  They  hid  that 
great,  big,  kind,  generous,  humani- 
tarian, God-fearing,  sympathetic 
soul  in  that  long,  lean,  lanky,  home- 
ly, gaunt,  ungainly  body;  they 
bronzed  his  cheek  until  he  looked 
like  an  Indian;  they  hardened  his 
hands  with  toil;  for  employment 
they  gave  him  common  Work,  like 
poling  a  flatboat  on  the  Ohio  and 
working  in  a  country  store.  For  a 
home  they  gave  him  a  log  cabin  in 
the  wilderness,  for  parents  common 
people  whose  names  were  unknown 
five  miles  away. 

They  never  knew  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  they  couldn't  keep  him 
hidden;  and  one  morning  this  sleepy, 
dreary,  drowsy  old  world  crawled  out 
of  bed,  rubbed  her  eyes  and  started 
on  a  still  hunt  for  a  great  man.  She 
struck  a  new  scent  and  a  new  trail 
and  it  led  out  through  the  woods  to 
a  log  cabin  in  the  wilderness,  on  a 
hill,  among  the  trees,  and  the  world 
waked  up  and  rapped  on  the  door. 
Abraham  Lincoln  arose,  so  big,  so 
high,  so  manly,  so  tall,  that  the  roof 
fell  off  and  the  logs  rolled  down.  He 
stepped  forth  a  giant  among  men, 
where  he  towered  above  all  human 
beings. 

A  pen  picture  of  Lincoln  like  this, 
drawn  In  a  few  bold  strokes,  quickens 
the  blood  of  his  countrymen  today  be- 
cause it  portrays  for  them  the  spirit  of 
pure  Americanism  personified  in  a 
rugged  growth  from  the  primeval 
American  wilderness  reaching  a  position 
among  the  immortals.  It  represents  the 
hopes,  the  desires,  the  ambitions  of  every 
healthy  American  boy  and  girl— like  him 
to  conquer  environment  and  unaided  to 
win  the  heights. 


No  true  American  parent  would  try  to 
rob  our  children  of  the  Lincoln  heritage, 
a  birthright  more  precious  than  gold 
and  jewels  and  landed  estates.  So  long 
as  each  coming  generation  follows  in  his 
footsteps  our  republic  will  endure,  let 
the  storms  of  adversity  be  never  so 
fierce  and  the  opposing  forces  never  so 
formidable. 

Yet  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  to 
attempt  to  deify  a  mortal  man  is  also  to 
do  an  injustice  to  the  image  we  have 
preserved  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  met 
the  problems  of  his  day  honestly,  cour- 
ageously and  successfully.  To  pretend  to 
define  how  he  would  have  met  the  vast- 
ly different  problems  of  the  present 
time  is  futile.  To  quote  him  as  favoring 
any  modern  issue,  because  it  appeals  to 
the  mentality  of  some  smaller  intellect 
today,  is  impertinence.  No  one  can  say 
how  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  stood 
in  matters  of  public  policy  which  in  his 
age  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 

Lincoln  was  the  product  of  the  time, 
the  place,  the  circumstances  to  which  he 
was  born.  Let  us  not  super-paint  our 
men  of  destiny  as  seraphim  nor  carica- 
ture them  as  gargoyles.  They  stood  out 
above  the  common  ruck  of  human  pil- 
grims because  they  set  abiding  mile- 
stones along  that  finite  road — stretching 
between  the  barren  peaks  of  two  eter- 
nities— which  we  call  life. 


B  L  A  K  E  S  L  EE 


Traditional  Tributes  Paid  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Shrine 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12. 
(IP)  Traditional  tribute  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  his  birth  anni- 
versary today  centered  at  bis 
tomb  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  in 
this  shrine  city. 

Pilgrimages  afoot  and  in  motor 
caravans  to  the  burial  place, 
speeches,  roundtable  discussions 
and  dinners  marked  the  143rd 
year  since  Lincoln's  birth  in  a 
log  cabin  on  a  farm  in  Kentucky. 

Lawyers  of  Sangamon  County 
walked  to  the  tomb  from  the 
County  Courthouse,  the  former 
statehouse  in  which  the  Civil 
War  President  made  his  famed 


"House  Divided'1  speech.  They 
followed  the  route  taken  by  the 
Lincoln  funeral  procession. 

Lincoln  proved  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  a  man  could  win 
the  presidency  without  making 
campaign  speeches. 
■An  Illinois  historian  says  the 
man  who  was  to  become  the' 
Great  Emancipator  refused  to 
speak  on  the  day's  issues  because 
he  was  afraid  his  words  would 
be  twisted.  Those  who  pressed 
him  were  referred  to  his  pre- 
vious speeches  and  letters. 

Dr.  Harry  E.     Pratt,     Illinois 
state  historian,  said  in  an  inter- 


view today  that  Lincoln  was  un- 
budging  in  his  resolve  to  "keep 
his  mouth  shut"  during  the  1860 
campaign.  Pratt  quoted  letters 
attesting. 

Pratt  said  Lincoln  even  re- 
fused to  address  a  political  rally 
in  Springfield  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  procession  past  his 
home.  He  attended,  but  kept  his 
silence. 

Lincoln's  campaign  was  con- 
ducted by  a  corps  of  speakers 
while  their  candidate  sat  in  Gov. 
John  Wood's  State  House  office, 
which  he  took  over  for  campaign 
headquarters,  and  received  hun- 


dreds of  politicians. 

Lincoln  didn't  meet  his  vice- 
presidential  running  mate,  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  of  Maine,  until 
after  they  were  elected. 

TRUMAN  AT  RITES 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.  (INS) 
President  Truman  braved  a  cold, 
wintry  wind  today  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Truman,  accompanied  by 
the  First  Lady,  attended  the  an- 
nual Birthday  ceremonies  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  River. 
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Of  Such  Is  Immortality 


This  (Tuesday)  is  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
one  of  America's  few  immortals — "Honest  Abe"  Lin- 
coln. "He  Belongs  To  The  Ages."  one  of  the  griev- 
ing members  of  his  official  family  cried,  to  give  ac- 
curate valuation  to  the  lile  and  struggles  of  a 
martyred  President. 

* 

Lincoln  for  whom  this  city  is  named,  was 
and  is  "Mr.  Republican"  of  all  time  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  He  founded  the  party. 
He  gave  it  vigor  because  he  brought  it  up  in  pol- 
icies and  decisions  to  the  mountainsides  where 
the  little  people,  the  common  people,  live  quietly. 
He  was  a  puzzle  to  a  great  many  of  his  country- 
men during  the  years  he  lived;  and,  the  source 
from  which  he  drew  the  strength  that  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen  long  after  his  death  still 
remains  something  of  an  enigma. 

* 

There  was  that  savage  campaign  of  1860,  a 
campaign  rarely  equalled  in  the  history  of  this 
country  in  its  bitterness  and  vituperation.  Lin- 
coln, the  immortal,  amassed  a  popular  vote  of 
1,866,352.  One  of  his  opponents — Douglas — re- 
ceived 1,375,157.  Still  a  second  Democrat,  Breck- 
enridge,  received  845,763.  Together  the  two  had 
a  vote  of  2,220,920.  In  that  election  of  1860,  an 
American  immortal  who  will  live  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  people  all  over  this  world  where 
there  is  a  respect  for  human  freedom,  achieved 
immortality  by  the  grace  of  God  and  through  a 
split  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  party.  Lin- 
coln in  terms  of  popular  vote  was  a  minority 
choice.  Four  years  later,  in  1864,  Lincoln  re- 
ceived 2,216,067  while  his  opponent,  McClellan, 
got  1,508,725,  a  clear  majority  in  those  states  par- 
ticipating in  that  presidential  ballot. 

* 
There  is  nothing  in  the  processes  of  democ- 
racy more  fascinating  than  the  strange  destiny 
which  seems  to  shape  its  righteousness.  Here  was 
a  man,  a  controversial  figure,  one  of  the  most 
controversial  characters  in  the  story  of  America 
who,  by  a  shift  of  only  250,000  votes,  might 
never  have  been  called  to  his  exalted  leadership 
to  abolish  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  give  to  the  world  a  refreshing  outline 


of  freedom  that  because  of  his  teaching  and  hft 
labors  continues  to  sustain  the  faith  of  millions 
today. 

Frequently  in  this  column  there  have  been 
references  to  a  mature  nation.  Just  how  mature 
the  nation  has  become  is  reflected  by  those  elec- 
tion figures  of  1860,  a  matter  of  92  years  ago.  In 
Ohio  in  1950  a  present-day  "Mr.  Republican"  in 
a  senatorial  contest  piled  up  a  larger  vote  than 
"Abe"  Lincoln  amassed  in  his  first  election  to 
the  presidency.  It  is  not  merely  the  matter  of 
population.  We  have  grown,  grown  enormously, 
and  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  decade  of  war,  struggle  and 
high  emotionalism,  was  the  greatest  on  record. 
We  are  now  a  nation  of  an  approximate  155  mil- 
lion men,  women  and  children — strong,  resource- 
ful, more  devoted  and  united  in  our  fidelity  to 
institutions  of  human  freedom  than  we  have 
been  at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  We  have 
settled  upon  the  land,  built  great  cities,  estab- 
lished homes,  wrought  miracles  in  science  and  in- 
vention, left  far  behind  the  early  outline  of  Abe 
Lincoln's  America,  a  giant  among  nations  and 
the  continuing  hope  of  the  world. 

* 

But  it  is  not  in  mere  numbers  that  we  have 

become  mature.  We  have  become  mature  in  the 
complexity  of  our  problems.  We  no  longer  have 
the  simple  living  standards  of  Lincoln's  day.  We 
have  the  burdens  of  a  modern  world  in  which 
distance  has  been  virtually  wiped  out;  communi- 
cation between  peoples  has  triumphed  over  land, 
sea  and  mountains.  We  are  mature  and  with 
each  added  year,  that  maturity  assumes  a  new 
significance  and  imposes  new  responsibilities. 
Today  we  think  of  a  great  man — great  of  mind, 
great  of  soul  and  heart,  heroic  in  his  love  of  his 
fellow  men,  a  simple  man  with  a  passion  to  dis- 
cover the  right  and  the  justice  that  must  rule 
the  human  family. 

* 
He  is  a  man  for  the  ages — ages  which  say  to 

us  that  there  is  an  eternal  decency  in  the  world 

— that  no  matter  how  dark  the  skies  may  be, 

the   unselfish,   freedom-loving   spirit   of  man   is 

the  greatest  gift  all  the  ages  can  confer. 


' 


LESSON  TAUGHT   BY  LINCOLN 


tnou: 


THE   LESSON  OF  LINCOLN'S  LIFE. 

Just  ninety-four  years  ago  on  the 
twelfth  of  February,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln first  opened  his  eyes  on  the  world 
in  a  little  log  cabin  in  Hardin  county, 
Kentucky.  What  this  little  back- 
woods baby  became  later  in  life  and 
what  he  did  for  our  country  is,  or 
should  be,  a  familiar  story  to  every  - 
American  boy. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  the  grand- 
est  example  of  the  career  of  a  self-  I 
made  man  that  can  be  held  up  to  an 
ambitious  boy.     It  is  a  story  that  is 
not  tinged  with  any  element  of  luck 
or  good  fortune,  but  it  is  the  tale  of 
a  man  who  would  rise  and  who  did. 
Born  and  reared  in  poverty,  without 
•even  the   advantage    of    a    common- : 
school  education,  by  his  own  unaided  I 
efforts  he  forced  himself  up  the  ladder  | 
of   life,    step    by    step   and    rung    by  ' 
rung,  and  having  reached  the  highest  I 
pinnacle  of  success,  died  in  the  very  ' 
hour  of   its   achievement,  the    Savior ! 
of  his  Country. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  man  of 
the  hour,  and,  when  that  hour  came,  f 
he  was  weighed  and  was  found  not 
wanting.  And  the  secret  of  his  fit- 
ness  was  preparation.  That  is  the 
great  lesson  of  his  life. 

Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  himself ' 
for  whatever  fortune  might  befall  him 
by  education.     He  dug  his  education  i 
out  of  borrowed  books  by  the  light  of ; 
a  tallow  dip;    he   studied  the  people; 
whom   he   met   and   he   turned   their ! 
failures  and  their  successes  to  his  o^, 
account.     Probably   this   last   sorts 
education  was  just  as  potent  a  facto 
in   his    successes    as    was    his   book 
learning.     He   kept   his   mind    broad 

and  remembered  that  there  were  al- 
ways two  sides  to  every  question. 
He  studied  both  sides,  he  weighed 
them  in  his  mind,  and  when  he  was 
ready  to  act,  he  pitted  the  strong 
points  of  one  side  against  the  weak 
ones  of  the  other  and  he  carried  his 
point.  This  a  man  who  had  not  stud- 
ied both  sides,  and  thus  acquainted 
himself  with  the  weaknesses  of  both, 
could  not  have  done. 

Besides  thoroughness,  kindness  en- 
tered largely  into  his  make-up.  Gi- 
gantic in  stature,  he  had  the  tender 
heart  of  a  woman. 

A  copy  of  the  following  letter  to 
a  Mrs.  Bixby  of  Boston,  written  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  told  of  her  loss 
of  five  sons  in  battle,  has  been  en- 
grossed, framed  and  hung  in  one  of 
the  Oxford  (England)  University 
halls,  as  "a  specimen  of  the  purest 
English  and  most  elegant  diction  ex- 
tant : " 


"Dear  Madame:  I  have  been  shown 
in  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutant  General 
'of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died 
gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be 
any  words  of  mine  which  should  at- 
tempt to  beguile  you  from  the  grief 
of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you 
the  consolation  that  may  be  found 
in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they 
died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  heaven- 
ly Father  may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you 
only    the    cherished    memory    of   the 


loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so 
costly  a   sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 

!  freedom. 

"Very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

f  "Abraham   Lincoln." 

Another  phase  of  his  nature  is 
shown  by  the  title  he  acquired  in 
youth  and  that  stuck  to  him  to  the 

I  last  day  of  his  life,  Honest  Abe.  What 
"$.  beautiful  side  of  the  man  that  home- 
ly title  portrays!  Honest  with  him- 
self, he  was  honest  with  every  one, 
and  there  is  no  incident  in  his  whole 
career  that  will  not  bear  the  most 
searching  scrutiny.  He  proved  him- 
self deserving  of  the  confidence  of 
others,  and,  in  its  acquisition,  he  at- 
tained the  power  that  enabled  him  to 
work  his  will  and  the  salvation  of 
the  Union. 

Thus  was  he  trained  and  prepared 
for  future  ordeals,  and  when  he  was 
confronted  with  the  gravest  problem 
that  ever  confronted  an  American 
statesman,  the  safety  of  the  Union, 
he  brought  his  keen  intellect  to  bear 
on  the  situation  and,  with  no  preced- 
ent to  guide  him,  he  forged  the  bonds 
that  bound  the  states  together  in 
spite  of  themselves  and  that  shall 
hold  them  together  until  the  end  of 
all  things  earthly  is  come. 

The  years  roll  by  with  lightning- 
like rapidity.     A  boy,  to-day — a  man, 

I  to-morrow.  Boys  of  to-day,  do  you 
realize  this?  Prepare  yourselves. 
Learn  from  his  life  the  lessons  that 
it  teaches.  Think  of  what  he  did 
with  no  chance  of  "education,  and 
think  of  what  you  cin  do  with  a 
school  education  in  3asy  grasp.  Do 
not  waste  a  single  minute  of  this 
precious  Now,  but  Remember  that  he 

"who  prepp;e-  ^j^gglf  makes  his  own 

i  °PP°f4Snities.  Do^nP*  neglect  any 
chance   to    improve   yr^self   on   the 


score  that  you  will  do  it 


later.    Now  is 


the  time;   to-morrow  wi1,1  be  to°  late> 
for  "In   To-day  walks   1  omorroi*,  ,, 


LINCOLN 

As  the  vyears  pass  and  as  other 
crises  iooirT?tr"Q.ur  national  life,  we 
are  compelled  to' greater  admiration 
for  the  wisdom  and  the  patience  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate  today.    - 

His     administration     was     marked 
with   the   worst   war   ever   fought   in 
this  hemisphere.      It  swirled   danger- 
ously close  to  the  White  House  and 
the    seat    of    organized    government. 
One  movement  of  alarm  or  hysteria 
after  Bull  Run— or  when  Lee's  gray 
avalanche  was  sweeping  through  the 
Pennsylvania  countryside  on  the  way 
to    the    rendezvous    with    Meade    at 
Gettysburg — and  the  entire  course  of 
our  history  might  have  been  changed. 
If    the    people    of    the    North    saw 
their  leader  waver  in  his  resolute  de- 
meanor, the   resultant  panic  in  those 
dark  days  might  have  torn  the  repub- 
lic to  fragments. 

But  his  calm  and  confident  pres- 
ence held  the  hearts  of  men  in  line. 
This  confidence  is  reflected  somewhat 
in  the  man  in  the  White  House  today. 


LINCOLN  THEN  AND  NOW. 
In  its  issue  of  yesterday  the  follow- 
ing' paragraph  appeared  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  The  State  Register: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  a  speech 
in  this  city,  Oct.  1,  1854,  six  years  be- 
fore he  was  elected  president:  'Those  ! 
who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it 
not  for  themselves,  and  under  a  just 
God  cannot  long  retain  it.'  " 

This  approval  of  Lincoln's  utterances 
appears  in  the  same  Register  which,  in 
its  issue  of  Oct.  7,  1864,  speaking  of 
the  dismissal  of  Postmaster  General 
Blair  from  the  cabinet,  used  the  fol- 
lowing outrageous  language  in  refer- 
ence to  President  Lincoln  in  its  edi- 
torial columns: 

"Is  not  this  conduct  the  most  ample 
proof  of  an  infinitely  little  and  spiteful 
mind?  A  man  who  would  thus  sacri- 
fice friendship  to  ambition  would  sell 
his  wife's  honor,  would  let  his  country 
sink  to  ruin,  sooner  than  jeopardize  his 
own  schemes  for  advancement.  Amer- 
ican history  records  no  meaner  deed. 
The  treason  of  Arnold  was  no  whit 
worse  than  Lincoln's  treason  to  Blair." 
Was  'The  Register  right  in  1864  in 
maligning  Mr.  Lincoln  daily  in  the 
most  indecent  manner,  or  is  it  right 
today  in  quoting  his  utterances  daily 
with  approval?  If  The  Register  was 
right  in  1864,  it  cannot  be  right  now. 
If  it  was  wrong  then,  it  has  taken  it 
thirty-six  years  to  get  right.  When  it 
takes  a  newspaper  thirty-six  years  to 
get  on  the  right  track,  it  cannot  be  a 
safe  or  sound  adviser  of  the  public. 


>h  I 


Stories 
of 

Lincoln 


Carl     Sandburg,     the 
famous   historian   and 
Lincoln    biographer, 
spoke   glowingly   of   the 
Great  Emancipator  in  a 
television  interview. 
"I  think  Lincoln  under- 
stood the  balance,  required  in  a  democracy 
between  freedom  and  responsibility.  He  loved 
and   spoke  that  word  '  responsibility  nearly 
as  often  as  he  did  the  word 'freedom.  You 
can't  have  one  and  not  the  other.  Too  many 
forget  that.  He  had  an  infinite  responsibility 
about  what  he  said  and  wrote  and  did.  He 
didn't  want  to  mislead  anybody.  I  think  one 
of  his  sentences  to  Congress  in  1862  went 
like   this:   'In  times  like  the   present,   men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would 
not   willingly  be   responsible   through  time 
and  eternity'."  . 

It  was  the  utter,  grinding  poverty  of  Lin- 
coln's childhood  that  made  him  put  his  shoul- 
der to  the   family   wheel   at   an  early   age. 
Willing  hands  were  vital  in  wresting  even  a 
wretched   living   from  the   stark  land,    and 
comforts   were   few   and   far  between.   Cer- 
tainly, he  was  very  young  when  he  came  to 
know    the    meaning    of    responsibility-the 
marks  of  the  knowledge  are  etched  into  his 
face  But  responsibility  becomes  a  habit,  and 
the  habit  of  responsibility  breeds  character. 
The  man  who  owes  a  responsibility  to  his 
parents  will  willingly  concede  the  fact  that 
he  owes  a  responsibility  to  his  fellow  man 
to  his  country,  to  his  God,  and  to  himself. 
The  purpose  of  our  lives  is  service.  Teach 
your  children  the  habit  of  work,  and  service 
to  others,  early  in  life.  Thus  they  will  learn 
the  responsibility  Lincoln  spoke  of  so  highly, 
and  through  responsibility  they  will  learn 
the  goodness  of  life. 


YOU'RE  IN  DANGER . . . 

IF  you  forget  the  rules  of  caution  and  touch 
an  electric  switch  while  you're  wet.  This 
could  lead  to  a  swift  transition  to  a  reput- 
edly better  world.  Don't  consider  it,  please. 
IF  your  scatter  rugs,  on  well-waxed  floors, 
are  not  securely  anchored.  Scatter  rugs  so 
often  live  up  to  their  names  and  scatter  peo- 
ple, causing  injured  limbs. 
IF  you  leave  mops,  brooms  and  packages 
on  the  stairs.  They  are  extremely  conducive 
to  nasty  falls. 

IF  you  insist  on  smoking  that  last  cigarette 
in  bed  when  you're  drowsy.  Hard-to-put-out 
mattress  fires  have  too  often  been  the  dire- 
ful result. 

IF  you  staff  your  house  with  any  rickety,  un- 
safe furniture.  It  can  be  a  direct  cause  of 
broken  bones. 

Take  a  good  look  around  your  home  and 
see  just  how  safe  you  are! 


▲     During  the  past  baseball  season,  The 
Lincoln    Savings    Bank ,  together   with   nine 
other   Savings   Banks   in   Brooklyn,   Queens 
and  Long  Island,  sponsored  the  "Happy  t  el- 
ton's  Knothole  Gang"  Program  over  WOR- 
TV    Three  boys  from  various  Sandlot  Base- 
ball Leagues  appeared  on  each  program  and 
received  prizes  and  gifts  for  their  basebal 
skills.   Mr.   John  W.   Hooper,   President  of 
The  Lincoln  Savings  Bank,  is  shown  here 
presenting  Savings  Accounts  to  three  young- 
sters from  one  of  the  Leagues.  The  Lincoln 
sponsors  three  Little  League  Baseball  teams. 
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Lincoln  Enjoys  Deserved 

Reverence  Of  Americans 

Both  our  own  lives  and  the 
universe  are  compact  with 
mystery.  But  none  is  more  in- 
triguing or  defies  logical  ex- 
planation more  than  the  proc- 
ess by  which  one  human 
being,  born  to  the  humblest 
parents  and  facing  life  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstan- 
ces, ultimately  towers  above 
all  others  of  his  generation  and 
becomes  for  all  men  in  all 
climes  an  inspiration  and  a 
hope  for  all  time. 

Such  a  man  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  birthday  will 
recur  tomorrow  and  who  en- 
joys a  veneration  such  as  is 
accorded  to  no  other  Ameri- 
can. 


What  is  the  source  of  the 
reverence  ? 

The  Negroes  of  America 
revere  him  because  he  struck 
off  for  them  the  shackles  of 
slavery.  The  Republican  Party 
reveres  him  because  he  is  to 
Republicans  what  Jefferson  is 
to  Democrats.  The  American 
people  revere  him  because  his 
steadfast  courage  and  inflexi- 
ble will  saved  the  Union.  Those 
everywhere  who  love  liberty 
revere  him  for  his  undeviating 
devotion  to  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people. 

Lincoln  may  have  been  in- 
cluding himself  when  he  once 
observed  that  "God  must  have 
loved  the  common  people  be- 
cause He  made  so  many  of 
them"  but  he  was  a  most  un- 
common man.  He  was  not 
shaped  out  of  ordinary  clay. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  com- 
passion and  acquainted  with 
grief.  Yet  with  it  all  went  a 
saving  and  acute  sense1  of 
humor  which  could  lead  him  to 
say:     . 

Nobody  ever  expected  me 
to  be  president.  In  my  poor, 
lean,  lank  face,  nobody  has 
ever  seen  that  any  cabbages 
were  sprouting. 

One  of  the  dark  pages  in  our 
history  is  the  heaped  up  and 
overflowing  measure  of  per- 
sonal abuse  directed  at  this 
great  and  saintly  man. 

Clownish,  uncouth,  the  Illi- 
nois clodhopper,  the  vulgar 
story  teller,  a  dictator  on  the 
one  hand,  the  man.  of  weak 
and  uncertain  purpose  on  the 
other — it  is   all   there   in   the 


record  to  show  how  blind,  prej- 
udiced and  foolish  men  can  be. 
Fortunately  the  Lilliputians 
never  can  do  more  than  annoy 
the  Titans  and  even  in  his  own 
generation  most  Americans 
knew  the  gold  made  the  dross 
inconsequential. 

Lincoln  had  a  feeling  for 
words  such  as  has  distin- 
guished few  other  presidents. 
The  Gettysburg  address  is  a 
notable  example  of  this  talent. 
His  second  inaugural  speech 
still  possesses  an  undimmed 
eloquence,  especially  this  pas- 
sage: 

With  malice  toward  none; 
with    charity   for   all;    with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us   strive   on   to   finish   the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  do  all 
which     may     achieve     and 
cherish   a    just   and    lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations. 
And  what  more  appropriate 
admonition     could     be     given 
Americans     today     than     Lin- 
coln's words  in  his  address  in 
Coopers  Union,  New  York,  in 
February,  1860: 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might;  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

In  observing  the  guideposts 
of  Lincoln's  life  and  achieve- 
ments we  too  can  go  forward 
in  another  critical  time  with 
courage  and  with   confidence. 


FIRST  AID  LAW 
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Key  to  Lincoln's  Greatness 


By  A  Philadelphia  Lawyer 

It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent,  as  the  years  go 
by,  that  the  man  who  said  ol 
George  Washington:  "To  add 
brightness  to  the  sun,  or  glory 
to  the  name  of  Washington,  is 
alike  impossible  Let  none  at- 
tempt  it.  in  solemn  awe  pro- 
nounce the  name,  and  in  its 
naked  deathless  splendor  leave 

it  shining  on,"  has  now  taken 
the  place  'of  Washington  as 
first  in  the  Hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen.  . 

If  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  uttered  these  words, 
were  substituted  for  that  of 
Washington  in  this  tribute 
they  could  be  well  echoed  on 
this,  the  anniversary    of    his 

t>irth- 

If  this  world  ever  becomes, 
in  truth,  one  world,  united  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  under  a  world 
federation;  and  a  statue  is  set 

up  in  the  public  square  of  the 
world's  capital  as  a  symbol  of 

a  living  democratic  faith,  that 
statue  may  well  depict  he  tall 
gaunt  figure  and  homely    fea- 
tures of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
'certainly    no  man  ever -ex- 
pressed the  essence  of  democ- 
racy in  more  memorable  words. 
The  purpose  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment,   Lincoln  said  is      to 
elevate  the  condition  of  men, 
to  lift  artificial  weights  from  ah 
shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of 
laudable  pursuit  f or ^al  ,  to  at 
ford  all  an  unfettered  start  and 
a  fair    chance  in  the    race   of 

life."  ,  ,f 

There  has  never  been,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  will  ever  be, 
a  Ire  concise  yet  all-encom- 
passing  definition  of  the  PUJ 
p0Se  of  democracy  than  the 
foregoing.  Yet  read  it  again  and 
233*  of  the  37  words  J used 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  only  eight  are 
of  more  than  one  syllable. 

Here  is  Mr.    Lincoln  at  his 
peak  in  the  genius  of  apt  ex 

pression,  the  "voice  of  the  in- 

Articulate  multitudes,"    saying 

S  them  what  they  have  oft- 

'    Si  thought  but  could  never  so 

WThS?of  expression  is  one 

of  the  elements    of    Lincoln  s 
genius  which  must  be  ascribed 

t<i  Providence.     He  had  Uttie 

Sucation,  for  his  father  was 

'    nofonlymiterate  but  had  scant 

respect    for    intellectual  pur- 
;    suhs  As  a  boy  Lincoln  wen    o 

.    five  different  s^0015"^^ 
..  Indiana  and  two  in  Kentucky 


-but  altogether  he  had  less 
than  a  year's  schooling.  The 
schools  he  attended  were  blab 
schools,"  where  all  lessons 
were  done  aloud  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  writing  materials. 

"When  I  came  of  age,    Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  of  himself  later 
"I  did  not  know    much,    bull 
somehow,  I  could  read   write 
and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three, 
but  that  was  all.    I  have  not 
been  to  school  since.  The  little 
advance  I  now  have  upon  this 
store  of  education  I  have  pick- 
ed up  from  time  to  time  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity. 

For  all  his  storied  love  ^ol 
reading,  Mr.  Lincoln  never  be- 
came a  widely-read  man.  He 
knew  but  a  few  _  books  but 
these  he  knew  intimately.  His 
Srary,  except  for  his  law 
books,  never  contained  more 
than  a  hundred  volumes.    But 

among  them  were^  the  King 
James  Bible  and  Aesop  s  Fa- 
bles, and  these  two  had  a  most 
significant  influence  on  his 
thought  and  expression.  If  you 
will  read  the  Second  Inaugura 

Address,  one  of  the  greatest 
utterances  of  modern  times, 
you  will  note  that  one-third >,  or 
267  words. out  of  the  total  of 
702  are  direct  quotations  from 
the  Bible  and  words  of  applica- 
tion to  them. 

Mr.  Lincoln  no  longer    be- 
longs to  his  own  time  nor  to 
the  country    which  gave  tarn. 
birth     His  influence  has  been 
felt  wherever  civilization  reais 
itself  from  the  morass  of  ignor- 
ance   As  a  great  British  his- 
torian has  said:  "In  the  noble 
merchants  of  civilization  let 
us  remember  that  if  we  of  Eng- 
land have  given  Shakespeare  to 

America,  you  have^paid  us  back 

with  Lincoln."  .   .  . 

An  altogether  .fitting    and 

deserved  tribute,  indeed,  to  the 

of  three,"  but  was  wise  enough 
and  with  courage  enough  to  do 
what  nobody  before  or  since  his 
time  has  done-to  liberate  an- 

entire  face.     

The  fellow  who  found  out 
that  his  supposed  wile  already 
had  married  "a  fellow  or  two, 

was  in  I*"*  a  iix  And  pt.f  St 
eThiTproblem  to  the  PhUadel- 

nhia  Lawyer.  The  answer  in 
the  Sunday  Bulletin  tomorrow 
w^l  help  any  others  who  may 

be  in  the  same  fix. 


7y\  f  r\  \, 


LINCOLN. 




Fifty  years  ago  to-day  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  martyr  President,  died 
from  an  assassin's  bullet.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  executive  order  issued  by 
President  Wilson,  the  memory  of  this 
great  and  good  man  will  be  honored 
to-day  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  by  the  'dosing  of 
all  executive  offices  of  the  United 
States  and  the  half  masting  of  the 
flag  on  all  federal  buildings,  forts, 
military  posts,  naval  stations  and  gov- 
ernment vessels.  This  official  tribute 
is  but  the  outward  manifestation  and 
symbol  of  the  reverence  in  the  heart 
of  every  true  American  for  one  of  the 
country's  most  illustrious  sons. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  are  still  liv- 
ing who  vividly  remember  that  day,  50 
years  ago,  when  the  news  was  flashed 
over  the  wires  that  President  Lincoln 
had  passed  to  the  beyond  and  who  re- 
call the  gloom  that  pervaded  the  land. 
It  has  been  rightly  called  the  darkest 
day  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
yet  the  nation  did  not  falter  in  the 
realization  of  its  aspirations.  And  it 
has   been   so  at   every   national    crisis 


and  will  be  so  as  long  as  the  republic 
endures. 

We  are  passing,  through  a  crisis  to- 
day in  maintaining  neutrality  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  but  for- 
tunately we  have  a  man  at  the  helm 
of  the  ship  of  State  who  possesses  the 
same  level  headed  statesmanship,  the 
same  high  ideals  and  the  same  courage 
and  stamina  Abraham  Lincoln  pos- 
sessed, and  we  will  emerge  from  the 
crisis  with  honor  and  the  respect  of 
the  w©rld. 

The  "burdens  President  Wilson  has  to 
bear  are  not  as  great  as  those  laid  on 
the  shoulders  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
they  are  indeed  heavy  enough,  and  we 
can  be  devoutly  thankful  that  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  are  in  the  hands 
at  this  time  of  such  a  chief  executive. 

President  Wilson  derives,  as  all 
Americans  should,  inspiration  from  the 
life  of  Lincoln.  It  is  the  duty  of  overy 
[Citizen  of  this  country  to  show  the 
same  single  devotion  to  the  republie 
as  Lincoln  showed:  to  be  no  half  way 
American,  and  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
the  head  of  the  nation  in  his  time  of 
trial. 


Qjlh-oi™^.  Gx^ia^o,  GLAif+JL  J^T  /?/-*T 


e  Great  Emancipator 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN     left 

**  his  people  a  heritage  far 
greater  than  wealth.  He  left 
them  freedom  and  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  unity!  He 
left  them  an  IDEAL  of  PUR- 
POSE, for  which  we,  today,  may 
all  be  grateful. 

BORN  FEBRUARY  12,  1809 
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you  that  though  your  eyes  are  sounding  deeply,  they  touch  not 
the  bottom.  As  you  look  skyward  on  a  clear  day,  you  first 
fancy  that  you  sweep  the  whole  depth  of  the  dome  with  your 
glance;  a  second  and  more  penetrating  gaze  shows  you  that  you 
have  only  caught  its  lowest  outlines.  As  it  rises  heights  above 
heights,  you  exclaim : 

"The  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 
Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure, 
******     *     an  abyss 
In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide." 

Thus  do  you  gaze  into  this  pellucid  nature.  It  is  as  simple 
and  open  as  a  child's,  yet  you  cannot  penetrate  it;  not  because 
it  interposes  barriers  to  your  gaze,  but  because  your  vision  fails. 
It  is  none  the  less  clear  because  it  is  so  deep.  Could  you  look 
farther,  you  would  find  the  same  nature,  honest,  unselfish,  child- 
like; "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile." — Bishop  Gilbert 
Haven.  

LINCOLN'S   DISCRIMINATION 

He  had  the  rare  gift  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  nonessential  in  the  matters  which  crowded  up 
around  him  in  the  day  of  his  great  achievement.  To  be  able  to 
pick  out  from  the  center  and  confusion  of  things,  each  of  them 
urged  by  somebody  with  equal  persistence,  the  thing  to  be  done, 
and  to  know  the  way  to  do  it,  required  clear  vision  and  unfalter- 
ing courage.  The  possession  of  these  qualities  lifted  him  above 
the  clouds  of  doubt  and  indecision  into  the  clear  light  of  truth, 
and  gave  to  his  action  a  setting  that  carried  conviction  to  the 
people  whom  he  so  well  served. — Thomas  H.  Murray. 


LINCOLN  AS  AN  IDEAL  AMERICAN 

In  the  world's  gallery  of  great  humans  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
the  masterpiece;  history  reverses  superficial  judgment  and  ranks 
the  soldier  of  conscience  above  the  soldier  of  carnality.  So  the 
world,  which  has  ever  bowed  the  knee  in  homage  to  its  Alex- 
anders and  Caesars  and  Napoleons,  to-day  lifts  above  them  all,, 
the  supreme  American  man  in  the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born  in  a  stable,  the  saviour  of 
our  nation  was  born  in  a  rude  log  hut,  without  window  or  floor. 
No  angels  foretell  his  birth;  no  star  comes  and  stands  over 
where  the  young  child  lies ;  no  wise  men  of  the  East  come  and 
worship  at  his  cradle.  The  meager  poverty  of  his  early  life 
only  shows  how  richly  God  endowed  him.  He  was  clad  in 
linsey-woolsey,  and  he  said  he  never  wore  stockings  till  a  man 
grown,  but  his  mind  and  soul  were  clothed  in  the  habiliments 
of  a  strong  and  noble  manhood. 

His  library  consisted  of  the  Bible,  "^Jsop's  Fables,"  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  Weem's  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton." I  would  not  recommend  this  course  of  reading  to  you 
any  more  than  to  myself,  for  we  have  not  brains  and  wit  enough 
to  grow  wise  within  such  narrow  limits.  But  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  something  within  himself  greater  than  all  the  libraries  of 
the  world,  greater  than  all  the  encyclopedic  accumulations  of 
the  centuries  and  for  such  a  man  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Moses, 
David,  Isaiah,  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Washington,  and  Christ — is  it 
any  wonder  that  there  dwelt  within  that  homely  form  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  sages,  all  the  poetry  of  the  muses,,  and  a  heart 
that  beat  responsive  to  the  love-throb  of  the  heart  of  God? — ■ 
Munroe  Maikley.  

HONESTY  AND  SIMPLICITY  OF  LINCOLN 

Honesty  in  him  was  not  the  calculating  wisdom  of  the  world 
as  shown  in  its  favorite  and  unworthy  employment  of  that  word. 
It  was  not  from  selfish  policy  that  he  was  honest.  Such  hon- 
esty is  really  most  dishonorable.  It  meant  in  him  its  true  and 
original  signification.  It  was  sincerity,  simplicity,  impartiality, 
honor;  in  fine,  the  scriptural  conception  of  this  nature,  guileless- 
ness.  Look  down  as  deep  as  you  may  into  his  profound  nature, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  clear  as  a  moteless  fountain.  It  may  seem 
to  be  shallow,  it  is  so  pure;  and  yet  a  second  sight  convinces 


LINCOLN'S   DETERMINATION 

"If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those 
offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but 
which,  having  continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now 
wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both  North  and  South 
this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense 
came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  divine 
attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to 
him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  up  by  the  bond- 
man's two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall 
be  paid  by  another  drawn  by  the  sword — as  was  said  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.' " 


LINCOLN'S  ORATORY 

As  a  man  of  speech  we  find  Lincoln  standing  high  among  the 
rare  company  of  natural  orators.  He  could  suit  himself  and  his 
style  to  special  conditions  as  very  few  have  done.  The  fickle 
mob,  the  reluctant  and  impatient  jury,  the  biased  judge,  the 
prejudiced  Senate,  the  great  mercurial  national  assemblies  all 
fell  before  the  wizardry  of  his  tongue.  But  of  all  the  extant 
examples  of  his  eloquence  I  know  of  nothing  that  rings  more 
true  than  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery at  Gettysburg  on  November  19,  1863.  It  stands  as  a  piece 
of  unsurpassable  oratory.  Its  inevitable  phraseology,  its  stately, 
dignified  movement,  and  its  undertone  of  tender  human  sym- 
pathy place  it  among  the  great  spoken  masterpieces  of  the  world. 
— The  Rev.  S.  Archibald  Parsons,  in  the  Homiletic  Review. 


THE  GENTLE  FIGHTER 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all,  and,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  America  of  to-day  and  of  the  future,  the 
most  vitally  important  was  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  Lin- 
coln could  fight  valiantly  against  what  he  deemed  wrong  and 
yet  preserve  undiminished  his  love  and  respect  for  the  brother 
from  whom  he  differed.  In  the  hour  of  a  triumph  that  would 
have  turned  any  weaker  man's  head,  in  the  heat  of  a  struggle 
which  spurred  many  a  good  man  to  dreadful  vindictiveness,  he 
said  truthfully  that  so  long  as  he  had  been  in  his  office  he  had 
never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom,  and  be- 
sought his  supporters  to  study  the  incidents  of  the  trial  through 
which  they  were  passing  as  philosophy  from  which  to  learn  wis- 
dom and  not  as  wrongs  to  be  avenged;  ending  with  the  solemn 
exhortation  that,  as  the  strife  was  over,  all  should  reunite  in  a 
common  effort  to  save  their  common  country. — Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  address  at  Lincoln's  birthplace,  February  12,  1909. 


February  13,  1918 


Northwestern  Christian  Advocate 
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LINCOLN  SAINT, 
SAYS'TAY  PAY' 
FROM  PUL 
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Tribute  to  Martyred 


"  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  real  saint, 
Ibut  not  a  plaster  of  paris  saint." 

This  was  one  of  the  statements  of  T. 
P.  O'Connor,  member  of  the  British 
parliament  for  thirty  years  and  a  life- 
long student,  he  said,  of  Lincoln's' char- 
acter. He  spoke  in  the  Wilson  Avenue 
theater  yesterday  at  the  morning  serv- 
ice of  the  People's  church. 

"  If  he  had  been  asked,  Lincoln 
would  have  said,  like  Cromwell,  'Paint 
me  wart  and  all,'  "  said  Mr.  O'Connor. 
"It  is  only  snobbery  which  seeks  to 
portray  Lincoln  with  superhuman  per- 
fection. 

Utterances  Are  Masterpieces. 
"  At  first  Lincoln  was  rough,  then 
he  had  some  of  the  pretentiousness  of 
the  self-educated,  but  finally  he  reached 
a  period  when  his  utterances  had  the 
nobility  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
literature'. 

"  It  was  because  Lincoln  understood 
the  plain  people  he  was  able  to  get  the  ! 
(plain  people  to  go  through  so  tremen- 
dous and  awful  a  strain  as  the  civil  I 
war  made  necessary,  when  millions  of 
men  had  to  fight  their  fellow  country- , 
men. 

"  Lincoln  graduated  from  the  school 
of  the  men  who  sat  around  the  small 
stove  in  the  country  grocery  store. 
When  he  went  to  Springfield  he  had 
a  bigger  stove  to  sit  near,  but  he  was 
learning  all  the  time.  It  was  his  uni- 
versity. I  find  in  Lincoln's  training 
nothing  to  regret. 

"  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  man  of 
sorrows  since  He  to  whom  the  title 
was  first  given.  Like  the  Man  of, 
Sorrows,  no  cruelty  made  him  cruel, 
no  undeserved  suffering  could  make 
him  hard.  To  the  last  he  remained 
tender,  understanding,  and  compassion- 
!  ate.  He  is  our  Invisible  and  uncon- 
:  querable  leader." 

Justice  Carter  Talks. 

Chief  Justice  Orrin  N.  Carter  spoke 
on  Lincoln  at  the  Evanston  Y.  M.  C.  A, 

"  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
his  day,"  he  said.  "  A  study  of  his 
life  is  especially  applicable  today,  in 
view  of  the  fact  we  are  going  again 
through  a  terrible  war,  Let  us  get 
back  of  our  president  and  his  entire 
administration  and  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Lincoln." 

Many  Chicago  pastors  preached  on 
Lincoln. 


V 


Lincoln,  the  Artist 


IF  the  highest  expression  of  art  is 
life,  then  Lincoln  must  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 
He  knew  not  the  technique  of  chisel 
or  brush,  his  voice  was  dumb  to  the 
sublime  music  within 
his  soul,  he  penned  no  ,; 

epic,  he  gave  no  philo- 
sophic system  to  the 
world,  he  performed  no 
deeds  of  daring  upon 
the  field  of  carnage; 
and  yet  this  man 
wrought  mightily  in 
life  and  art.  From  a 
shattered  and  dis- 
traught nation  he 
brought  a  final  note  of 
harmony  that  has  since 
swelled  into  a  great 
anthem  of  praise. 
From  the  heart  of  a 
broken  and  uncouth 
people  whose  genera- 
tions of  bondage  had  all  but  crushed 
the  dream  of  freedom,  he  caused 
sweet  hope  to  blossom.  He  put  a  new 
song  into  the  mouth  of  this  sad- 
dened and  dumb  people;  he  wrought 
into  their  being  a  strange,  fierce  de- 
sire to  do  and  be  as  God  had  willed. 
He  left  others  to  work  in  pigments, 
to  chip  at  marble,  to  trace  with  pen. 
He  worked  with  human  hearts  and 


they  became  plastic  under  his  magic 
touch.  He  is  the  inspiration  of  art- 
ists; the  canvas  has  spoken,  the 
marble  has  breathed,  and  many  cities 
are  graced  with  temples  in  his  honor. 
But  above  all  stands  his 
\  life,     strange     in    its 

beauty,  incomparable 
in  its  grace,  heroic  in 
its  proportions.  His 
was  an  art  we  could  all 
read  and  understand. 
It  is  America's  highest 
expression  of  vital  love 
which  shall  not  dim 
with  passing  years  but 
glow  with  an  immortal 
luster.  The  master- 
pieces of  Angelo  and 
Da  Vinci  are  fast 
crumbling  to  dust  and 
dissolving  from  view, 
but  the  work  of  this 
man's  hand  accrues 
added  luster  with  the  passing  years. 
It  bears  the  stamp  of  immortality 
because  it  is  wrought  into  life,  the 
highest  expression  of  art.  He  has 
given  it  the  touch  of  his  own  white 
character  and  the  picture  will  never 
fade.  All  who  gaze  upon  it  exclaim, 
"Well  done!"  Humanity  is  happier 
because  this  great  artist  wrought. 
— Z. 
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